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St. Louis Newspaper “Secrets” 
Disclosed in Court. 


When the State Circuit Court, City of St. Louis, adver- 
tised for bids to print legal advertisements, it specified that a 
detailed statement of circulation be furnished by all news- 
papers sending in bids. On January 17th three bids were re- 
ceived and opened. It was found that only one paper—The 
Republic—had complied with the request, the other two posi- 
tively declining to reveal their “business secrets.” The 
Republic’s statement was as follows: 


St. Louis, Jan. 17, 1896. The distribution of the circulation from 
W. B. Carr, business manager of THE ST. January 1 to January 17, 1896, was as follows 
Louis REPUBLIC, being duly sworn, says : within the State of Missouri and outside of 
That the bona fide daily circulation of THE the State of Missouri: 
EPUBLIC is very considerably more than A 
five (5) per cent of the total population of the 


geregate 
city of St. Louis by the last United States Jan. 17, 88. perdae, 


census. 

That the bona fide daily circulation during Distributed in Missouri. 738,689 “7 
theentire year 189, from January 1 to De- “ gourt.........cee.eecees . 854,518 20,854 
cember 31, inclusive, was as follows: pats aceon aaa 

Aggregate a Total distributed...... 1,093,207 64,306 
= i mag The distribution of the circulation from 


‘ January 1 to January 17, 1896, both dates in- 
eecene oubece 20,591,626 56,415 clusive, within the cities of St. Louis and 


Total spolled in printing East St. Louis and their immediate adjacent 
and filed.............. eo 552,411 1,518 suburbs, was as follows : 
eae —— Aggregate distributed................. 524,548 
Net number distributed. 20,039,215 oe OP Re 30,855 
Total returned asunsold. 1,156,660 8,168 And finally, the said W. B. Carr, being upo 





—- his oath, further says that the percentage of 
the papers distributed from January 1 to 
eevecesesesesconsoses 18,822,555 51,734 January 17, 1896, already returned or likely 
Percentage of returns to distribution. 5.77 to be returned as unsold, will not exceed the 

And, further, that the bona fide daily cir- average heretofore given for the year 189%, 
culation for the month of January, 189,from either for the papers distributed within the 
January 1 to January 17, inclusive, was as city of St. Louis or for those distributed 


follows : outside. (Signed), W. B. CARR, 
Tan lto Average gtate of Mi rT wae, Sige. 
a ate o issour 
Jan. 17, 1896. r day. *? 88.3 
Total printed for regu- pe City of St. Louis, 
ular editions.......... 1,131,205 66,541 Subscribed and sworn to before me this 
Total spoiled in print- 17th day of January, 1896. 
ing or left over ...... 37,998 2,235 My commission expires June 5, 1897. 
Net number distrib- EDWARD A. SMITH, 
i iiwieimieiadealinie 1,098,207 64,306 Notary Public, City of St. Louis. 
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A 
PERFECT 
FIT... 


There are fits and 
misfits in advertising 













as well as in shoes, 





clothes, etc. 

But an advertising misfit is a pretty costly one. 
There are lots of them, unfortunately. 

Trying to reach the country people through 
daily papers is getting a misfit. 

The local weekly, on the contrary, is a perfect fit. 

It is the only publication that will fit absolutely 





and give satisfaction. 
The local country weekly for the country 
people every time. 





1520 local weeklies comprise the Atlantic Coast Lists. 

61 per cent of them are the only publications in their 
towns. 

They are read weekly by more than one-sixth of all 
the country readers of the United States. 

One order, one electrotype does the business. 

Catalogue for the asking. 








ATLANTIC COAST LISTS 
134 Leonard Street New York 
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ADVERTISING STOCK SPECULA- 
TIONS. 


By L. J. Vance. 


The commission stock brokers and 
bankers advertise extensively and con- 
tinuously in the New York daily papers. 
They depend largely upon the newspa- 
pers. The results which they obtain di- 
rectly through advertising form nosmall 
share of the volume of their business and 
profits. Few big ‘‘deals” or operations 
which require outside capital gothrough 
without being widely advertised. The 
public is invited to subscribe for shares, 
and the inducements are set forth in 
glowing terms. Many bankers and 
brokers are dealers in ‘‘ investment 
securities.”” Whenever they have a lot 
of gilt-edged or any other marketable 
bonds and stocks which they cannot dis- 
pose of at private sale they always ad- 
vertise, usually giving the name and 
price. If the broker has what in 
other lines of business are advertised 
as ‘‘bargains,”’ he is content to ‘‘ rec- 
ommend” such stock for investment. 

Since the boom in gold mining at 
Cripple Creek and elsewhere, the 
financial columns of the papers have 
been filled with many interesting ad- 
vertisements. The advertisers recog- 
nize that now is the time ‘‘to unload ’’ 
shares, while the speculative fever 
runs high. Scores of gold mining 
properties are being ‘‘ developed,’’ 
many companies have been organized 
within the past sixty days, and shares 
of stock are turned out as rapidly as 
the printing presses will make them. 

Some of these gold mining ad- 
vertisements are well written, but ill 
arranged. There are no advertise- 
ments of any other industry quite like 
those of the gold mining business. 
The advertiser often tells his secret 
of how to make money in a delight- 
fully frank manner. It is all very 
simple. as the following short extract 
taken from one of these large adver- 





tisements in the Sunday Herald, of 
Jan. 18, will show: 

‘* Buyers by purchasing low-priced 
stocks at 20c. a share can reap enor- 
mous profits in the rise in values of 
securities as the properties are devel- 
oped.” There is no doubt about that. 
The only question is about the ‘‘ rise.’’ 

The bulk of the financial advertise- 
ments which appear in the papers may 
be divided, for convenience, into two 
classes. In the first class we have the 
advertisements of bankers and brokers, 
who advertise their business simply in 
form of acard. There is no attempt 
at display or to attract attention. 
These advertisers are usually indi- 
viduals or companies with large means. 
They do not deal in less than 1o00- 
share lots, and their customers are 
people of some capital. There seems 
to bea slight prejudice ‘‘ in the Street” 
against what is called ‘‘ dry goods store 
advertising,’’ and bankers and brokers 
are supposed to advertise only by a 
simple announcement. 

In the second class we have the ad- 
vertisements of commission brokers, 
who want people to deal with them, 
and who offer many inducements. Nor 
are they backward in giving ‘‘ points’’ 
on the market, or advice to people who 
wish to speculate with profit. They 
deal in small lots—ten shares—so that 
the man with fifty dollars burning a 
hole in his pocket can go into the 
game. 

There are a number of firms in New 
York, Boston and Chicago that have 
been advertising widely during the 
past few years. They expend thou- 
sands of dollars in this way every year, 
and it is not likely that they would 
keep at it unless it paid them. 

It was with the purpose of learning 
about their methods of advertising 
that I made some inquiries, which 
may be of interest to readers of PRINT- 
ERS’ INK. Among other places, I 
called at the offices of T. E. Ward & 
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Co., where I was directed to Mr, Al- 
fred Carr, who has charge of the ad 
writing. He was ready and willing 
to tell about his advertisements, which 
have attracted more or less attention. 

The first question I asked was: 
‘“*Who writes your advertisements, 
Mr. Carr?” 

“*I write them,” he promptly re- 

lied. ‘‘I have been writing them 
or several years. Of course, I do not 
bother with the placing of them in the 
different papers. We use most of the 
New York papers and a few of the 
out-of-town papers in the large cities.” 
Mr. Carr said: ‘‘I do not profess to 
be an expert. I am a business man, 
who writes just as he speaks. Of 
course, I think I have been improving 
all the time. Last year, Mr. Reick, 
of the Herald, told me that my adver- 
tisements were the best of the kind 
that appeared in his paper.’’ 

‘* Have you studied other advertise- 
ments to follow or to get points ?” 

‘*No; there is absolutely nothing 
in other kinds of advertisements that 
has given me any help in writing 
mine. Advertising speculation in 
stocks is a branch by itself. It is dif- 
ferent from trying to sell clothing or 
even patent medicines. What good 
would it do us to have an ad in the 
style of Rogers, Peet & Co., or Hilton 
& Hughes? Do you think they would 
bring us customers ?” 

Without answering his own ques- 
tions, Mr. Carr continued : ‘‘Our kind 
of advertisements must be written by 
a man who knows the stock business 
from Ato Z. The writer must be fa- 
miliar with the ups and downs of the 
market and the course of speculation 
for years. No professional ad writer 
could write a good ad for us, unless he 
was thoroughly posted on the markets. 
The people who speculate are influ- 
enced by solid arguments, or by rea- 
sons which seem strong to them.” 

‘* Who are the people most likely to 
be influenced by your advertisements ?” 

‘* There is no one class. There are 
the professional traders. They specu- 
late month in and month out. They 
are our steady customers, who keep us 
going. Then there are a great num- 
ber of people who come in when they 
think they see a good chance to make 
money. This may happen when there 
has been a bad ‘break’ in stocks, 
and, again, when times are good, 
money plenty and the prices of stocks 
steadily going up. The merchant who 
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has an amount of money over and 
above all his expenses is often willi 
to take a ‘flyer’ to increase his b; 
account. He will read our views ip 
favor of or against this or that stock 
before he takes his chance, and if it 
strikes him as reasonable he may act 
upon our advice. 

‘*T have found that there are times 
when it is best to say nothing-~in 
other words, best to write no adver- 
tisement. For example, last week the 
market was in an uncertain condition, 
If you look at the papers you will find 
that, instead of our usual account, the 
space was occupied simply by our card 
and the nature of our business. All 
the other firms had their say, and in 
nine cases out of ten they were wrong, 

‘‘In order to gain from an adver- 
tisement you must win the confidence 
of the people you seek toattract. You 
cannot do that by making mistakes, 
The most successful writer of financial 
advertisements is the man who can 
most nearly predict the course of the 
market. It is a great thing to have 
the advertisement come out true. If 
you are a good prophet at one time, 
you will have plenty of people follow 
you at another time.” 

‘*Do you notice direct results from 
your advertisements ?” I inquired. 

‘*Yes; many a time when [I have 
written an advertisement calling atten- 
tion to certain opportunities, our busi- 
ness has increased largely in that di- 
rection. The increased volume of 
trading could be accounted for on no 
other ground.” 

‘*Do you use other mediums for ad- 
vertising beside the newspapers ?” 

‘*Yes ; but we find the newspapers 
give, on the whole, the best results. 
Our firm sends a daily letter reviewing 
the ‘stock and grain markets, also cir- 
culars, and have distributed books con- 
taining information of railroads, the 
prices of stocks for twenty years, and 
so forth.” 

In conclusion, Mr. Carr said that he 
was well satisfied with the business 
which he had obtained during the past 
few years solely through advertising. 
The results of the advertising were not 
so apparent the first year as they are 
now. 

Mr. Lowery, of Haight & Freese, 
said that the firm had been advertising 
continuously for five years. From 4 
small sum of money at first expended 
for advertising, the amount had steadily 
increased, until now it is about $3008 
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day, or from $12,000 to $15,000 a year. 
inquired of Mr. Lowery who pre- 
the advertisements. He said 
they were the production of no one 
man. Three or four sit down and 
write out their ideas, and the adver- 
tiement which appears in the papers 
isthe result of taking the best points 
from each. 

Perhaps the most interesting cer- 
tainly the most ingenious, financial 
advertisements that have appeared re- 
cently are those of a concern called, 
“The Monetary Trust.” They are 
headed: ‘‘ Financial Forecast,’’ and 
then follows a column or half column 
of solid reading matter. The adver- 
tiements are written by Francis D. 
Carley, the president, who, if he does 
not make the trust ‘‘go,’’ would suc- 
ceed as a newspaper man and ad-smith. 

——_ ++ 


THE FIRST ADVERTISING AGENT. 


In the Boston Directory for the year 
1846 appears for the first time the name 
of Volney B. Palmer, advertising agent, 
20 State street. The Oswego Pa/- 
ladium, in an issue about that time, 
states that Palmer’s Agency was estab- 
lished in 1841. The Baltimore Sun, 
in an issue in the forties, says: ‘‘Mr. 
Palmer is, we believe, entitled to the 
credit of originating and establishing 
in this country an advertising agency.” 
In the Boston Directory of 1848 ap- 
pears an advertisement of ‘‘V. P. 
Palmer Newspaper Agency, 20 State 
street, I,200 papers ; subscribe or ad- 
vertise. Idea originated with Mr. 
Palmer.” I have before me Palmer’s 
Almanac for the year 1851, containing 
32 pages, each about 3x41¢ inches. 
The display type on the title-page 
treads: ‘‘ Brief Extracts, Rules and 
Hints for Business Men and Informa- 
tion Respecting V. B. Palmer’s Amer- 
ican Newspaper Subscription and Ad- 
vertising Agency, Business Men's Al- 
manac,’’ etc. Then follows: ‘‘Asa 
man is, under God, the master of his 
own fortune, so he is the master of his 
own mind. The Creator has so con- 
stituted the human intellect that it can 
only grow by its own action, and by 
its own action it will certainly and 
necessarily grow. Every man must, 
therefore, educate himself. His book 
and teacher are but helps.” ‘‘ For 
sale at the agency. Single copies, 1 
cent; 8 cents per dozen ; 70 cents per 
100; $1.50 per 1,000.’’ Around the 
border of the title-page are four mot- 


toes: ‘* Perform fearlessly what you 
believe to be right.” ‘‘ He who talks 
of engaging in a war ought to know 
the forces on both sides.” ‘‘ The press 
—the power of mind over mind, which 
may be multiplied indefinitely.” 
‘* Heaven helps those who help them- 
selves,”’ 

In 1849 V. B. Palmer was located at 
8 Congress street. In 1851 the only 
ad in his almanac was: ‘‘ V. B. Pal- 
mer’s American Newspaper Advertis- 
ing Agency : Boston, Scollay Building, 
Court Street; New York, Tribune 
Buildings ; Philadelphia, Third and 
Chestnut Streets; also a branch in 
Baltimore. Affords every facility for 
the transaction of business with the 
best and most widely circulated jour- 
nals of all the cities and principal 
towns in the United States and British 
Provinces. The agency presents a con- 
venient and complete opportunity f 
publishing advertisements in any num- 
ber of the best and most widely circu- 
lated newspapers of the different cities 
and towns throughout the whole coun- 
try at the publisher’s lowest rates, with 
the least possible trouble to advertisers 
and with the greatest dispatch, A 
single copy of an advertisement only 
is required, from which a sufficient 
number are printed in such style as ad- 
vertisers wish to have them appear in 
the papers, which insures correct in- 
sertions. By this method the adver- 
tiser is saved the labor of correspond- 
ing with the several papers, the expense 
of postage, and much time and per- 
plexity in the settlement of bills. Be- 
sides this he can know when his ac- 
count is settled, and no apprehension 
need be entertained of the too common 
annoyance of bills being presented after 
having been once paid. Copies of pa- 
pers containing advertisements are for- 
warded to advertisers, and all requisite 
attention given to insure general satis- 
faction.” 

Then follows Mr. Palmer’s 

RULES FOR BUSINESS MEN. 

Take advantage of modern facilities, and 
accomplish as much in a single day as re- 
quired weeks, months or years formerly. 

Don’t depend upon your own lungs alone 
—use the lungs of the press. 

Use the means ; they are open to all. 

Make it known that you are prepared todo 
business. 

To compete successfully with a neighbor, 
participate in the facilities afforded to go 
ahead. 

Establish yourself on the broad and sound 
basis of integrity. 

HINTS FOR BUSINESS MEN. 
He who neglects advertising not only robs 
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himself of his fair advantages, but bestows 
the spoils on his wiser rivals. 

The fewer words that will convey an ad- 
vertiser’s ideas are the right ones. 

An old business may subsist until its old 
customers drop off by death or removal, but 
he who would ‘uild up a business now muct 
be “‘ like the time,”’ and improve the advan- 

es it offers.. 

he merchant who has a reasonable amount 
of capital and his business in good shape can 
far better afford to advertise to the amount of 
$10,000 a year than any less sum. Those 
who take hold of this mighty engine at an 
early day and wield it with judgment and 
decision will make vast fortunes, while those 
who neglect it will see their business dwindle 
away and perish. It must be seized, like 
time, by the forelock, or it will leave the 
neglectful and doubting out of sight behind it. 

xtensive advertising is morally certain to 
work a revolution in trade by driving thou- 
sands of the easy-going out of it, and concen- 
trating business in the hands of the few who 
know how to obtain and keep it. Unite with 
this the substitution of cash for credit, and 
one-fifth of those now engaged in trade will 
amply suffice to do the whole, and will soon 
joe it to do. The revolution is already 

n. 

The important part of business, next to 
being prepared to serve customers, és to make 
the fact known. Discrimination and circum- 
spection should be exercised in the selection 
of places, and a choice made of the papers 
best adapted to the pursuit of advertisers. 

He who advertises judiciously and exten- 
sively can afford to sell to his customers to 
better advantage than he who does not, be- 
cause he adopts the correct means to multipl 
their number and secure to himself a muc 
larger amount of business. He who does the 
largest business can do it at th: smallest per- 
centage of profit. The man whose business 
has a fair proportion of capital at its founda- 
tion, who Seale fairly, and never engages in 
uncertain speculations, and who advertises 
judiciously and freely, never fails. The want 
of these requisi will danger his situation, 
but the want of advertising is the greatest 
want of the three. 

“No man lighteth a candle and putteth it 
under a bushel.” If the individual who by 
honest means contributes to increase the pros- 
perity of his fellow citizens should be es- 
teemed a public benefactor, not the least 
meritorious are those who have been urgent 
in their efforts to impress upon the minds, 
both of the timid and enterprising, the im- 
portance of connecting with their respective 
trades and occupations a regular and. free 
correspondence with the public through the 
medium of advertisements in prominent coun- 
try and city journals. any a desponding 
heart has been made glad, thousands of our 
worthy citizens and merchants have been 
rendered prosperous by systematic, judicious 
advertising. 

Said one merchant: ‘ I have done business 
ten years and not spent five dollars in adver- 
tising.’’ Said another: ‘‘I have done busi- 
ness five years, and spent one-tenth of all my 
profits in advertising, and have made more 
mg: | than you have made in ten.”” Which 
was the more intelligent of the two? 


Mr. Palmer continued in business 
with headquarters in Scollay Building, 
Boston, until 1857, when he removed 
to Philadelphia to reside with his 
daughter, where he died in 1860. I 
began my clerkship with my uncle, 





the late M. Field Fowler, at 13 and 
15 India Wharf, Boston, May 1, 1855, 
and well remember Mr. Palmer’s ad. 
vertisements of his agency in the press 
in those days.—From Profitable Adver 
tising for January. 


te 
ADVERTISING IN JAPAN. 


The newspaper business in Japan is con. 
ducted in a confidential wa . is no 
such thing as advertising the existence of 
journals through popular fresh-air funds, 
alloons, sea diving, book coupons, general 
detective work or other extraneous devices, 
There has never yet been a combination of 
circus and newspaper in Japan. Even the 
bulletin board is unknown, though most of 
the Tokyo newspapers hang out, or, rather 
paste up, copies of their editions on wooden 
racks in front of their offices to let the public 
know that a printing office is in the locality, 
I never saw anybody reading these gratui- 
tous sheets. No one ever hears of a news 
paper here shouting about its circulation. 
‘Another gain yesterday ” is never referred 
to. The business is kept as near a secret as 
possible, to the end that rivals may not be 
advantaged in any possible way. 

- With all their push and imitative faculty, 
the Japanese have not yet grasped the idea 
of advertising. They hardly know what it 
means, notwithstanding the fact that some 
of our American proprietary medicine peo 
ple display on special billboards along the 
railways, which flaringly recall, with their 
ancient announcements, the era of joy to the 
world when Dr. Bangalow’s Sarsapari 
saved another life. Our cigarette manufact- 
urers have set the pace as newspaper adver- 
tisers, and the emulsion man is in near! 
every publication in the land. But one 
dom sees a wall plastered with Japanese an- 
nouncements, and there are ~~ few mer 
chants who make use of the daily press, 
The rates are very cheap, too, considering 
circulation. 

Not very long ago I went with an American 
acquaintance to a newspaper of influence and 
circulation here in Tokyo and he inserted an 
advertisement of an alluring character. He 
waited calmly for four days, but not an an 
swer came. He might as well have shouted 
his desires in the mouth of the Hoosac tun 
nel. The fact is, it never occurred to a Jap 
anese business man, who read that advertise 
ment that the matter could possibly interest 
him. The “ Want ad” is almost unknown 
in Japanese journalism.—Co/. Cockerill, in 
N. Y. Herald. 





PHOSPHORESCENT SIGNS. 

A new method of advertising has been ) = 
ented by Wilhelm Franke, of Berlin, 
many. The letters which appear on 
signs and posters are ye of a phos 
phorescent paint. They do not show any 
different from an ordinary sign, in dayli 
but when night-comes they shine out with# 
weird brilliancy peculiarly their own. Th 
darker the nigl\t the more pronounced theit 
halo. By this rneans the utility of a posteris 
doubled. Because of its novelty, crowds of 
ople are halted at night,who w 


curious h I 
ordinarily pass without noticing it, thus 
gaining for the signits primary object.—New 
ddeas. 
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Tue tailor fond of good repute 
Should make both: ads and clothes to sult, 
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Because a thing is low in price it is 
not necessarily a bargain. 2% % % & 
You cannot get a first-class article at 
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You can’t get all the busi- 
ness in town but the choicest 
portions are yours if you 
hustle. Let people know 
where you are, the kind of 
goods you keep, the prices, 
etc. Put these announce- 
ments where every one must 
see them—in the 


Ge 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
35 SANDS STREET, - BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
S, D. GARRETT, Manager. 

















n “L” Cars. 
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Never mind 
The rumors 
Of war... 


There’s a worse fight than that going on all 
the time—the fight to get customers and hold 
| them. The best weapons you can use are good 
| 


| signs in our Street Cars. We'll furnish the 
Ammunition ! 


CI®S 
George Kissam 8& Co., 


253 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


16 Branch Offices. 
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IN 
$ 7 | 0 0 0 CASH PRIZES 
FOR 
! ’ AD-SMITHS, 


The competition in the preparation of the advertisement best calculated 
to secure pupils for ‘‘The Little Schoolmaster’”’ awakened an interest so 
wide-spread and general that the publishers of the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory have decided to invite a similar co-operation of ad-smiths in the 
preparation of an advertisement that shall best express and make known to 
the world the care and pains that for twenty-eight years have been devoted to 
the preparation of that great work, as well as the intelligence and unimpeach- 
able integrity with which newspaper circulation ratings have been accorded: 
and the consequent reliance and confidence with which these circulation 
ratings are so properly regarded by advertisers: all these points going to 
show that the compilation of the Directory is an exacting labor, the finished 
book a boon to the business world, and the price at which it is sold—five 
dollars—only nominal when the cost of producing and the real value of the 
work are considered. 

' Competitors desiring to examine the Directory in ad of attempting the compositi 
of an advertisement, Jind.a copy tn almost ane news per office or in the counting. 
room of any general: advert . ¥, consulting the ke ti and suggestions of value in 
making a good advertisement are sneie fo procont themselves, which might not occur from 
a mere reading of printed matter furn the Directory office. The very best way to 
nt orvedt ir, will be loped by conversation with an advertiser who knows 
Dérectory, and relies upon its information when placing advertising contracts. 











THE PRIZE OFFER IS AS FOLLOWS: 


Any ad-smith, anywhere, is at liberty to prepare such an advertisement of the Amer- 
ican Newspaper Directory as he believes calculated to influence the sale of copies of that 
work. The advertisement so prepared may be inserted once in amy newspaper, occupying 
spate worth, at schedule rates, as much as five dollars. The ad-smith shall then send, by 
letter-mail, a copy of the advertisement cut from the paper, in a sealed envelope, addressed 
to the Editor of the American Newspaper Directory. He shall also send to the same ad- 
dress a perfect copy of the paper, with the advertisement marked. Upon receipt of these, 
the editor of the Directory wili cause a copy of the last issue of the Directory (the issue 
fer 1895) to be sent at on¢e, free (carriage paid at this end), to the ad-smith, at his ad 
as given in his letter. Once each week the advertisements received will be compared, 
the best advertisement received within the week will be inserted in Printers’ Ink, together 
with the ad-smith’s name and the name of the paper in which the advertisement ap 
and a free copy of the last issue of the pee | will then be sent free (carriage paid from 
this end) to the publisher of the paper in which the advertisement appeared which was 
—— to be the best. . 

$ soon as practicable, after the issue of the twenty-eighth annual edition of the Di- 
rectory, which will be in May or June next, a copy of the new edition of the Directory 
shall be sent, free (carriage paid), to each of the twelve ad-smiths who have produced the 
advertisements deemed best of all; and to each of the twelve newspapers, also, in which the 
best twelve advertisements appeared; and in Printers’ InK there shall, at that time, be 
exhibited portraits of the constructors of the twelve advertisements deemed best. 

And, on the same date, a letter shall be written to the constructors of the six advertise 
ments deemed best, said letter to set forth the terms of the competition and be signed by the 
publishers of the Directory, and three of these letters shall each contain a check for ¥tco, 
payable to the order of the ad-smith, and one letter shall contain a check for $500, payable 
to the ad-smith who is thought to have constructed the one advertisement better calculated 
than any other to perform the service for which its construction was invited. 

The dates upon which the best five advertisements were received (that remain after 
the best of all has been selected out of the six chosen ones) shall then be noted, and 
from among them that one of the five which came in last shall be excluded from further 
consideration: but to the one of the four remaining which was received at the earliest date 
a check for $200 shall be awarded. This disposition of the prize advertisements places 4 
premium upon promptness and attaches a possible penalty to delay. 

Address all communications to 


EDITOR OF AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY, 
No. 10 Spruce Street, New York. 


P. 8.—It will be observed that what is wanted is the advertisement most likely to sell a book, 
If the constructor of the advertisement happens to be the editor or publisher of a pene 
believes that he can make a more effective announcement by sa: what he has to say in reading 
matter, either editorial or other, it will be his privilege to carry out the idea. 
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PRIZE ADVERTISEMENT FOR 
AMERICAN NEWSPAPER 
DIRECTORY. 


THIRD WEEK. 


In response to the announcement 
inviting ad-smiths to compete in the 
construction of an advertisement cal- 
culated to sell copies of the American 
Newspaper Directory, eighteen adver- 
tisements were received between Janu- 
ary22nd and 29th, and among these 
the following was deemed the best. It 
was written by Mr. Car] N. Uhler, of 
Charleston, II1., 
Scimitar of that place for Friday, Janu- 
ary 24th. 


and appeared in the 
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papers, and an estimated rating for 
the other two-thirds, and these esti- 
mates are generally found to be the 
most correct information to be had 
concerning the papers in question. 
This advertisement states, in substance, 
that the circulation of every newspaper 
is guaranteed, but the fact is that the 
circulations are only guaranteed for. 
those papers whose publishers know 
how many copies are printed and are 
willing to tell, and sign and date their 
‘These, as above stated, 
are about one-third of the entire num- 
ber. 


statements. 


Note: One eompetitor asks: “Is this prize 
contest limited to one ad from each ad-smith, or 
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An Invaluable Safeguard 


pea onan Go matter bow great, or, how small his expeaditures (% aewspaped 
advertising, is 


LS) Me AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 







*This book has been issued annually for ery an pod yaa and igioes the exact circulation 
of every newspaper published in the United States Dased upon the written, and 
in many cases, sworn testimony, of the publishers of cach paper listed. 


It Guarantees the Circulation 
Of every newspaper shown by the Directory as having ade such a.stategient, to be exactly 
as represented, and 


Will Forteit $100 in Cash 










eight years, among 
News: 
fet has Been Pald w every ins! 


Price $5 


To any person who -— ey aden that J pd circulation statément i» 
ne 
PAPER manor. but ame untruthful re; 
have if he Gesires to receive the {ull return from bis 


mone 
ip comparison with the cost. of publication, and 


directly and correctly and the price, i 
immense value, t rchaser, of the information centained therein, is insignificant. 


Re" 





per ratings v 
have 


ports discovered, 
This is the information that every advertiser 
ry gives it to op 


GEO. P ROWELL @ CO., Publishers 


#0 Sprace Se. 
NEW YORK 


Renties the Scymtias 





This advertisement is faulty in two 
respects : The Directory does not give 
the exact circulation of every paper, 
but only of such as have publishers 
who know and will tell what the circu- 


lation has been. It gives the exact 
circulation of about one-third of the 


may he compose as many as he chooses!’’ In an- 
swer to this query the publishers of the Direct- 
ory say that any ad-smith may compose as many 
ads as he chooses, but only one Directory will be 
sent for an advertisement inserted in one paper. 
If the ad-smith tries again and again, he will 
have to induce the publisher of a new paper to 
let him have the requisite space for each effort. 
If the ad-smith strives only for fame and cash 
prizes, he may insert forty ads in a single paper 
if he desires, and these may win every one of the 
cash prizes if they happen to be better than those 
published by competitors. 
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“CHICAGO. yar” 
— 


‘ SY) ii... 
SPV os 


(By JOSEPH R. DUNLOP.) 


It is the biggest thing of its age in the history of 
ournalism in this or any other 
country. 


Me 


It Reaches the Masses, 
Is Read by all Classes 


and in Bringing Returns on your Ads 
it Surpasses. 


Me 


We have advertising space for sale at REA- 
SONABLE, not CHEAP, rates. 












GREP SEND ALL ORDERS DIRECT TO THE OFFICE IN CHICAGO. 
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ROUNDING 


coo BEB Ecce 


PHILADELPHIA ITEM 


IS WAY AHEAD OF ANY 
OTHER ADVERTISING ME- 
DIUI1. COME ABOARD ! 
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T. 0. R. Pring, care F. McC. 
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AN UNRIVALED EXHIBIT. 


THE PHILADELPHIA ITEM. 


Sworn Circulation of the Daily, Sunday and Weekly 
ITEM for the Year 1895. 


A SPLENDID BUSINESS SHOWING. 


Magnificent success of the only paper in Philadelphia having two se separate printing and 
eoeyping “esta Soe THOL rT E ITEM Main Building and M “ Annex”), and 
ALE RAPID DELIVER 








—t MS as NS Forty on one 4 ic 
and the o speper in the World owning FIVE of R. MOTe 
“QUADR RUP BPE , guaranteed to print, fold A ,. and diben on 5 


8 
‘undred Thousand (300,000) perfect copies oF THE ITEM ev. very hour. 
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6,734,242 





+ Weekly. 
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Average Sunday circulation... 
Total weekly circulation ...... 











* Sunday. 


coal 


| iladelphia, 8s. : 
H Sty Pas peared bef ‘ore me, the pebecrDer, Thos. W. South, Magistrate of omit 
10, Ae Sepaee e sal d city, HARMINGTON FITZ TZGERALD, who, being duly sworn, according tolaw, 


d say : That he is Manager of THE PHILADELPHIA ITEM; that to the S est of 
ro a 
an aa to December 31, 1895, inclusive, and further Goponent saith not. 
. nek 4 subseribed bef: this 16th ‘ioe . & eee rw 4 98. “ - 
rn and su ‘ore me 
ay THOMAS W. SOU’ trate of Court No. 10. 


i} M 
| 8. C. BECK WITH SPECIAL AGENCY, Sole Agents Foreign Advtg., New York & Chicago. 


Total of all issues for one year.. 
Total of 311 week-day issues... 
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DAILY, SUNDAY and 
WEEKLY EDITIONS. 


~_ = 


OREGONIAN 


PORTLAND, ORE. 


Sp om a os a 


Population, Portland (Official), 81,342 
Portland’s Suburbs, - - 17,800 
State Outside of Portland (Approximate)275,000 
Washington, - - - 375,000 
Idaho, > - ~ - 100,000 
Western Montana, - - 90,000 
British Columbia, : - 100,000 


= 1 1089, 142 


wr a 


The OREGONIAN is the only paper 
of Genera] Circulation in this vast field. 
A case without a parallel in the annals of 
American Journalism, 

The OREGONIAN reduced the price 
of its ten and twelve-page daily to 15 cts. 
a week in July last, ¢ increase in cir- 
culation since that time has well justified 
the radical reduction in the price of the 
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According to Robert P. Porter, 
Supt. of the U.S. Census 1890, 


3 V.. 


Million Country-towns-pcople 


IN THE U. S. NEVER SEE A 
DAILY NEWSPAPER. 





See the advertisement next week of 


Boyce’s 
Big 
. Weeklies... 


It gives the Actual 
Figures. 
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PROFITABLE STORIES, 


The pleasure of business is greater than 
the business of pleasure.—Persian Proverb. 


From the San Francisco Call. 

Within the last quarter of a century 
anew phase of commerce has devel- 
oped itself, a new power for business 
advancement has arisen, and new 
methods and ideas have come in vogue 
for the conduct of trade. If the inter- 
vals of time in which mankind used 
tools of stone and bronze are suitably 
designated by these appellations, then 
must the present be hereafter chron- 
icled as the advertising age. 

Aside from the technical benefit de- 
rived from advertising, its presence 
renders possible the general dissemi- 
nation of the very highest grade of 
literature at a merely nominal price. 
From a simple side issue the obtaining 
of business publicity has become a 
most important factor in commercial 
success. 

It is believed by the writer that no 
one—man or woman, young or old, 
rich or poor, in or out of business— 
can read these tales of fortune making 
and commercial generalship without 
receiving direct personal benefit. 





ST. JACOB’S OIL. 

After completing his studies in a 
German university, a young American 
named Charles A. Vogeler returned to 
the United States, with the intention 
of engaging in business. His father 
was a wholesale druggist of Baltimore, 
Md. Full of enthusiasm, and having 
in mind many similar things he had 
investigated while abroad, Mr. Vogeler 
conceived the idea of introducing a 
line of German remedies in his own 
country, About the year 1876, his 
plans were completed, and he suc- 
ceeded in obtaining credit from the 
advertising agency of Charles Meyer 
& Co., Tribune Building, New York, 
to the extent: of $5,000 in German 
newspaper advertising. He had good 
ideas as to display, and his announce- 
ments were bold and striking. 

After experimenting for some time, 
he decided upon adopting the name of 
“St. Jacob’s Oil” for his liniment. 
Under its new style, the sale of the 
remedy increased rapidly, and proved 
that, in the proprietary medicine busi- 
ness, a great deal depends upon a 
name. In 1881 Mr. Vogeler spent 
over $600,000 in obtaining publicity. 
For two years he was, in fact, recog- 
nized _as one of the greatest advertisers 


in the country. Among the secrets of 
Mr. Vogeler’s success were the thor- 
oughness of his detail work and the 
prompt manner in which he paid his 
bills. This latter course made his firm 
exceedingly popular with newspapers 
throughout the country, and it was 
thus the recipient of many favors from 
the publishers. 

Mr. Vogeler was so assiduous in his 
attention to the management of his ex- 
tensive business that he neglected to 
pay proper attention to the rules of 
health, Broken down by overwork, 
he declined rapidly, and, after a short 
illness, died in 1882. The company 
is now styled the Charles A. Vogeler 
Company, and is principally controlled 
by Mr. Christian Devries (formerly 
a dry goods merchant of Baltimore) 
and Mrs. Minna A. Vogeler, widow of 
the founder. The company is con- 
ducted on a more conservative scale, 
and spends about $75,000 yearly in 
advertising. This department is now 
in charge of Mr. Louis A. Sandlass, 
who has been connected with the 
house since his thirteenth year, and 
who is thoroughly familiar with all the 
details of its business. 

HOOD S SARSAPARILLA. 

Once upon a time (or more definitely 
about sixteen years ago) an enterpris- 
ing young man was conducting a retail 
drug store in the city of Lowell, Mass. 
By a careful attention to detail he man- 
aged to build up a very successful little 
business. But his ambitions extended 
beyond the sphere of a simple drug 
compounder and local merchant. He 
finally hit upon the idea of putting up 
a sarsaparilla and naming it after him- 
self. This he did, and determined 
from the outset to devote every cent of 
his profits, over and above his actual 
needs for living expenses, to pushing 
its sale among the general public. 

These were slow at first, but gath- 
ered increased force as they proceeded. 
He soon began to branch out beyond 
his own city, and it was not very long 
before he had covered the State of 
Massachusetts. From this he began 
to reach out into New England gener- 
ally. He advertised to a limited ex- 
tent in the newspapers, issued a small 
folder, pamphlets, etc., and prospered. 
Taking the profits from the territory 
already achieved he took other States, 
until, finally, the entire country was 
covered, and his sales have long since 
reached enormous proportions. 
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Mr. Hood’s success has stimulated 
innumerable rivals in his particular 
line, some of whom have, in a local 
way, interfered with his trade in cer- 
tain sections ; but his sales are so enor- 
mous that he completely overshadows 


em. 

Willard Everett and George ‘Taylor 
have materially aided Mr. Hood’s 
efforts in the successful publicity- 
making department. It has been 
stated that Mr. Hood has expended 
over $1,000,000 in some years in this 
line. 





WARNER’S SAFE CURE. 

Some twenty-five years ago a young 
man came to Rochester, N. Y., and 
began selling bank locks for Sargeant 
& Greenleaf. He was quite success- 
ful—so much so that, in connection 
with the sale of locks, he combined 
the sale of fire-proof safes, which safes 
he secured principally from Cincinnati, 
Ohio. By unusual enterprise he suc- 
ceeded in securing a competence, and 
was in a prosperous condition when the 
panic of 1873 occurred. His partners 
at the time became apprehensive of 
results, as the safe business was one of 
the first to suffer by reason of the 
panic. He at once offered to buy out 
their interests, which they were quite 
willing to sell. For the next two years 
he lost money rapidly, but with un- 
flinching courage he continued in the 
business, and kept his traveling men 
constantly on the road. When the 
tide at last turned he reaped a rich 
harvest of profit, being the only con- 
cern prepared to meet the emergency. 
The expenditure of his energies in 
those few years, however, had told 
upon his health, and the doctors 
warned him that his life was in danger. 
Some one told him of a man who pos- 
sessed a formula of medicine, said to 
be good for kidney and Bright’s dis- 
ease. He sent for him, and began 
taking his medicine, which was pre- 
ed on a kitchen range and served 

in jugs. The medicine completely 
restored him to health, and, with acute 
rception of its value, he purchased 
it from its proprietor and determined 
to offer it to the American public. 
Mr. H. H. Warner, the gentleman re- 
ferred to, was exceedingly fertile in 
novel expedients for attracting the at- 
tention of the public to his specialty, 
and Warner’s Safe Cure became a 
household word. The trade-mark and 
distinctive appellation were derived 
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from the business which had already 
made Mr. Warner known throughout 
the business world. 

In 1889 the entire business, trade. 
marks, franchises, etc., were sold toa 
British syndicate, and the business has 
since that time been conducted by the 
company, which represents a capital 
of nearly four million dollars. The 
sales of this company in America, 
Australia and Europe are very large, 
and the dividends are equally satis- 
factory to the stockholders. 

Some few years ago Mr. Warner 
dissolved all connection with the com- 
pany, but as it has efficient managers, 
both at home and abroad, the business 
progresses uninterruptedly, 





SOZODONT. 

Way back in war times Dr. Buskirk, 
a New York physician and pharma- 
cist, discovered a preparation for 
cleansing the teeth which contained 
properties never before used in com- 
pounds employed for this purpose. He 
named it ‘‘Sozodont.” Notwithstand- 
ing the inauspicious times in which it 
was introduced, Dr. Buskirk was im- 
pressed with the idea that there was a 
good future for his preparation. He 
managed to get Hall & Ruckell, the 
well-known wholesale drug house, to 
place it on the market. Some time 
after the doctor sold out his interest 
to this concern. Sozodont was exten- 
sively advertised during the war, but 
for some reason this policy was not 
continued ‘vigorously. About sixteen 
years ago, however, the firm com- 
menced to advertise in a very liberal 
manner, and with good results. Agen- 
cies were established in Europe, which 
developed a considerable export trade. 
This firm has a very thoroughly or- 
ganized advertising department and 
their matter is always tasteful and 
well displayed. 


BAKER’S COCOA. 
Walter Baker & Co. were one of 
the first concerns in America to appre- 
ciate the value of extensive advertis- 
ing, and for many years their an- 
nouncements have appeared regularly 
in the leading periodicals. Their trade- 
mark, ‘‘ La Belle Chocolataire’’ (the 
copy of a celebrated painting in the 
Dresden Gallery), is doubtless familiar 
te the reader. 
The cocoa and chocolate manufact- 
uring establishment of this firm at 
Dorchester, Mass., is not only the 
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oldest, but the largest of its kind on 
the continent. One of their smaller 
mills, in which the business was first 
begun at the same place in 1765, is 
said to have been the first of its kind 
in the British Provinces of North 
America. The plant then established 
came into the possession of Dr. James 
Baker in 1780, who was succeeded 
later by Walter Baker, his grandson, 
in whose name the business has since 
been conducted. The company’s plant 
now comprises five large mills (having a 
floor space of about 315,000 square 
feet), equipped with all the latest and 
most improved machinery. Among 
the numerous special advertising plans 
employed by Baker & Co. are chocolate 
buffets at exhibitions, where their 
beverage is served free of charge to 
visitors by pretty girls attired in the 
costume of the damsel represented in 
the company’s trade-mark. This firm 
expends about a quarter of a million 
dollars annually in obtaining publicity. 





AYER’S SARSAPARILLA. 

Way back in the fifties a young, 
vigorous New Englander, who had 
learned the profession of an apothe- 
cary in all its details, conceived the 
idea of putting up a line of medicinal 
preparations. They consisted of 
‘* Ayer’s Cherry Pectoral,” ‘‘ Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla’”’ and ‘‘ Ayer’s Pills.” 

For several years J. C. Ayer acted 
as his own chemist, bottler and sales- 
man, and carried his gdods from house 
to house and from store to store. As 
business increased this same general 
‘pian was closely adhered to, and even 
to-day the large bulk of the business 
of this house is done by the aid of 
traveling men, who call upon drug- 
gists and general storekeepers and place 
the goods on consignment. In late 
years this plan has been ably supple- 
mented by vigorous advertising in both 
local and general publications. The 
preparations have been introduced 
abroad, in South America, Australia 
and India, and are considered standard 
remedies. 

The laboratory of the J. C. Ayer 
Company at Lowell, Mass., is complete 
in every detail of cleanliness and labor- 
saving machinery. Each medicine has 
its own special department and corps 
of workers ; and, although compound- 
ed in such enormous quantities, the in- 
gredients of each bottle are as accu- 
rately gauged as if prepared singly. 

The amount expended in advertising 
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by this firm is very large, the newspa- 
per work alone in one year having cost 
as high as half a million dollars. In 
addition to this, their almanac, which 
is known and used by almost every 
housewife, costs close on to $300,000 
every year. It is now issued in some 
forty different languages or dialects, 
and this list is being added to from 
time to time. 

Mr. Ayer died many years ago, but 
the business has been successfully car- 
ried on by his successors. 


DOUGLAS $3 SHOE. 

The face of Douglas, the $3 shoe 
man, is probably better known than 
that of any other man in the world, 
with the possible exception of P. T 
Barnum. The writer saw a letter that 
had been mailed at San Francisco with 
no address save Mr. Douglas’ picture, 
cut from a newspaper containing his 
advertisement. It was delivered 
promptly by the post-office people to 
him at Brockton, Mass., and now 
hangs, neatly framed, upon the wall of 
*his private office. 

This concern commenced to adver- 
tise in 1885, although the business had 
been established long prior to that 
time. The almost marvelous success 
which has since attended the company’s 
operations has been almost altogether 
due to extensive as well as judicious 
advertising. In order to keep their 
goods continually before the public 
they utilize the columns of almost 
every reputable publication to greater 
or less extent. 

During many seasons of the year 
their enormous factory at Brockton, 
Mass., is kept running night and day 
in order to supply the demand. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP. 

Right here in San Francisco we have 
a company which is among the most 
extensive advertisers in the United 
States, notwithstanding that its busi- 
ness was established so recently as 
1879. That business comprises the 
manufacture and sale of a proprietary 
remedy called ‘‘Syrup of Figs,” and 
its remarkable success has been mainly 
due to the liberal and judicious adver- 
tising policy that has characterized its 
promoters. 

In 1879 business was begun in a 
small way, and it was not until 1886 
that operations were commenced upon 
a large scale. Since that time the 
growth of the concern has been steady 
and increasing. 
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The man who is largely responsible 
for the success of this company is R. 
E. Queen. It expends about a quarter 
of a million yearly in advertising, and 
the bulk of it in newspapers and pe- 
riodicals. 





RECAMIER CREAM. 


Harriet Hubbard Ayer was brought 
up in Chicago, and was married there 
three months after she had graduated, 
when not quite 16. In 1882 Mr. Ayer 
suddenly failed for $4,000,000. With- 
in a short time after this Mrs. Ayer 
commenced to represent Messrs. Sy- 
pher & Co. (one of the largest art fur- 
niture stores in New York) in Chicago. 
So great was her success in this capacity 
that she was soon offered a permanent 
— by this firm and came to their 

eadquarters. In addition to this em- 
ployment she entered the journalistic 
field, and was the special New York 
correspondent of the Chicago 77ibune 
for nearly three years. She also wrote 
in free lance fashion for other papers 
and syndicates, and made translations 
from French and Italian for various 
publishers. 

The formula of the Recamier Cream 
had been purchased in Paris by Mrs. 
Ayer in the days of her former pros- 
perity. From her own experience she 
felt sure that it filled a want, and she 
decided to put it upon the market. 
An unused top room in her residence 
and a tiny gas stove were at first ap- 
propriated to its manufacture, but 
within a month the demand for the 
article was so great that it became nec- 
essary to occupy much larger quarters 
and to employ a number of assistants. 
Mrs. Ayer intended to manufacture 
only the one article, but Adelina Patti, 
who was among the first to publicly 
certify to the merits of the cream, sug- 
gested that she make a liquid prepara- 
tion to use upon the face as a beauti- 
fier. Mrs. Ayer was a strong and con- 
sistent user of printers’ ink, and even 
at the present day her announcements 
are alluringly dainty and unique. 
From a gas stove in the unused top 
room of the little house on Thirteenth 
street to a superbly-furnished establish- 
ment on a prominent avenue, with 
factories in United States and Canada, 
and branch houses in Paris and London, 
as well as an extensive South American 
trade, is a long stride, but this has all 
been accomplished by one American 
woman, and her name is Harriet Hub- 
bard Ayer, 
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CARTER’S LITTLE LIVER PILLS. 
Brent Good was born in Rochester, 
N. Y., in 1837, and was taken by his 
arents to Canada and reared on a 
arm located near the Bay of Quinte, 
Ont. His school life was followed by 
an apprenticeship to the drug business 
at Belleville, Ont. Toward the end of 
the year 1856 he made his way to New 
York and obtained a position with Der- 
ras, Barnes & Co., who were at that 
time the largest handlers of proprie- 
tary medicines in the world. His dilli- 
gence was soon rewarded by his em- 
ployers and he was placed on their 
traveling staff, and finally, in 1863, he 
was taken intothe firm. In 1869, how- 
ever, the partnership was dissolved by 
the selling of the stock and good-will 
to John T. Henry & Co., and Mr. 
Good became a member of the firm of 
Good, Roof & Co., for the purpose of 
importing wines. But he still retained 
a predilection for his old business, and 
in 1878 he purchased an interest in the 
valuable pill made by Dr. Carter of 
Erie, Pa., who was at that time doing 
a business of $10,000 a year with it. 
Mr. Good formed the Carter Medicine 
Company and became its president, 
treasurer and general manager. For 
several years he confined his efforts to 
the United States and Canada, but in 
1886 he opened a laboratory in Lon- 
don and gave our British cousins an 
example of Yankee enterprise that they 
did not relish. The English newspa- 
pers especially denounced his enormous 
colored posters, and as a sequence a 
bill was introduced in Parliament to 
prevent all such advertising display. 
But this action was like a boomerang 
and hit two ways at once. It advertised 
the pills so thoroughly that they at 
once became popular and are now con- 
sidered as standard. Mr. Good pos- 
sesses the rather rare faculty of know- 
ing a good thing when heseesit. This 
is evidenced not only by his numerous 
fertile advertising ideas, but by his 
successes in other lines of business. As 
an instance of this may be cited the 
Writing Telegraph Company, which he 
organized and which sold out in 1892, 
paying the original stockholders an 
enormous profit on their original in- 
vestment. Mr. Good owns the Lyceum 
Theater in New York and is connected 
in divers capacities with several large 
commercial enterprises 
CASTORIA. 
Among the men who have graduated 
with high honors in the proprietary 




















medicine business we must surely num- 
ber Charles H. Fletcher, the president 
and general manager of the Centaur 
Company, the manufacturers of the 
world-renowned ‘‘Castoria.” Mr. 
Fletcher attained his special knowledge 
under Demas Barnes, whose name was 
as well known some few decades ago 
as his modern followers are to-day. 
Mr. Barnes was a man of great ability, 
wonderful energy, and he had the 
happy faculty of securing a class of 
men who were able to carry out his 
plans. Mr. Fletcher organized the 
Centaur Company in 1870 and put for- 
ward Centaur Liniment, Weideman’s 
Catarrh Cure and a number of other 
preparations. They could hardly be 
considered as pronounced successes, 
and the company finally concentrated 
all its energies on pushing Castoria. 
The work was done very thoroughly 
and systematically, but it required a 
number of years and the expenditure 
of a large amount of money to fully 
establish it upon the market. 

Mr. Fletcher’s interest in and atten- 
tion to the business of the company is 
just as thorough as before the goods 
became so popular. The reporter of 
the Cad/ was particularly charmed with 
the easy cordiality of the man and the 
smoothly working office machinery 
under his personal supervision. He is 
assisted in the advertising department 
by J. G. Ham. 

The Centaur Company issue a Cas- 
toria almanac each year, and are re- 
puted to spend in the neighborhood of 
$300,000 per annum in obtaining pub- 
licity. Of this a very large proportion 
is expended in daily newspapers. 





ROYAL BAKING POWDER. 

This preparation was put upon the 
market by John C. Hoagland, the 
present president and general manager 
of the company, some thirty odd years 
ago. Mr. Hoagland was at that time 
proprietor of a retail drug store at 
Cleveland, Ohio, and conceived the 
idea of providing a convenient substi- 
tute for the old-fashioned saleratus that 
our mothers were accustomed to. 

The Royal Baking Powder Com- 
pany is one of the most standard ad- 
vertising concerns in America, and out 
of the twenty odd thousand publica- 
tions in America to-day, there are but 
a comparatively small number that do 
not carry its announcement. For a 
great many years it made few, if 
any, changes in the style of its adver- 
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tisements, but of late it has branched 
out into a style of display advertising, 
many of the designs of which have 
been both original and progressive. 
Its advertising bureau is finely equipped 
and systematically conducted and its 
dealings are exclusively conducted di- 
rect with the publishers. 

During the baking powder wars of 
the past there have been many person- 
alities and bitter assertions on both 
sides, but this seems to have all been 
forgotton, and a state of armed neu- 
trality prevails. 

The Royal Baking Powder Company 
claims to have made a strong fight 
against personalities in advertising, and 
to have impressed upon the minds of 
publishers that one advertiser should 
not be permitted to defame another 
patron of the paper through its adver- 
tising columns. 

The advertising department is con- 
ducted by H. A. Lafetra, and ex- 
pends about a half million of dollars 
annually. They also issue a very com- 
plete cook-book, which is distributed 
among housewives generally. The 
company has been a prosperous one 
from the start, and, although it has 
several very lusty competitors, the sale 
of Royal Baking Powder probably ex- 
ceeds them all. 





PYLE’S PEARLINE. 

The soap business of this country 
has always led the van in successful 
advertising, and among so many prom- 
inent houses it is very hard to discrim- 
inate. But without any invidious 
comparisons we may well consider 
Pearline as a leader in its own peculiar 
field. 

This well-known product is a wash- 
ing soap in powder form, put up in 
convenient-sized cartons. It has be- 
come a very prominent article in 
household economy, and from com- 
paratively small beginnings it has 
grown to probably the most standard 
preparation of its kind in the country. 
Its success cannot be assigned entirely 
to its merits, although it is said to be 
a good preparation of its class, nor to 
the fact that the housewife or maid 
can utilize soap in powdered form so 
much more readily than in its solid 
state. Pearline’s success has undoubt- 
edly been mainly accomplished by its 
energetic methods of publicity. Real- 
izing that the demand must come from 
the maid, or the housewife that is 
brought in contact with the maid, the 
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advertising of Pearline has been adapt- 
ed to the mental possibilities of such 
people. Cuts—some of them ridic- 
ulous, many of them bold, nearly all 
of them striking—have been mest 
generally employed, while the text ac- 
companying them is set in large type, 
and is usually composed of words in 
every-day use. Even the veriest ig- 
noramus is thus impressed, the idea of 
the cuts grasped and the reading un- 
derstood. 

This concern expends more than a 
quarter of a million dollars annually 
in advertising, of which fully three- 
quarters goes to the newspapers and 
other publications. The sidewalls of 
groceries where the goods are sold 
have also been painted from one end 
of the land to the other. 

Mr. J. T. Pyle—son of James Pyle, 
the founder of the business—has ful! 
sway in the advertising department, 
and the sales speak forthemselves. J. 
T. Pyle is a past master in the art of 
thought-expressing epigrams. To il- 
lustrate : The writer once proposed a 
scheme to him that upon careful con- 
sideration was found to be untenable. 
Although knowing this from the start, 
Mr. Pyle listened to it courteously, 
and after explaining the impossibility 
of it, likened it to ‘‘ swinging a train 
of cars from the track with a paper 
kite.” 


ALCOCK’S POROUS PLASTERS AND BRAN- 
DRETH’S PILLS. 

These two well-known specialties 
are owned by the Porous Plaster Com- 
pany, whose main offices are at 274 
Canal street, New York. The elder 
Brandreth was one of the first men in 
the pill businessin America. He came 
upon the field at the proper time, and 
pushed his preparations with superior 
energy and intelligence. 

As illustrative of the doctrine of 
chances in successful newspaper ad- 
vertising, the following anecdote in 
connection with the early success of 
Brandreth’s Pills may not be without 
interest. 

By some mistake—or at least we will 
be charitable and call it so—the fore- 
man in one of the New York newspa- 
per offices managed to mix up one of 
the pill announcements with a railroad 
advertisement. The result was rather 
ridiculous, and was the occasion of 
considerable public comment. This 
all served to bring Brandreth con- 
spicuously before the people, and the 


notoriety thus attained was very sery- 
iceable. His pills had a very exten- 
sive sale, and even at this day are used 
to a considerable extent. The firm 
subsequently added to its business that 
of plasters, and own Alcock’s Porous 
Plaster, which are generally considered 
the best selling plasters upon the 
market. 

The Porous Plaster Company, as the 
concern is now called, are very liberal 
newspaper advertisers, and are sup- 
posed to expend in the neighborhood 
of $100,000 annually. This depart- 
ment is under the control of the 
younger Mr. Brandreth. 


CLEVELAND BAKING POWDER. 

This business was originally estab- 
lished by Messrs. Cleveland Bros. in 
Albany, N. Y., in 1870. In 1889 the 
old firm was succeeded by a stock com- 
pany, incorporated under the laws of 
New York, with Dr. C. N. Hoagland 
as its president. From its very incep- 
tion this concern has been a consistent 
user of newspaper space and has been 
conducted on the broad-gauge lines of 
enterprise and push. Of course, they 
had a thoroughly reliable article to 
commence with, but it has been judi- 
cious advertising alone that has made 
the merits of the powder so widely 
known, and has thus caused a general 
demand for it. The advertising de- 
partment is in charge of Mr. Newcomb 
Cleveland, who is held in high estima- 
tion by all the craft. Mr. Cleveland 
won the first prize in a competition 
got up by Johnson & Johnson, the 
proprietors of Wood’s Penetrating 
Porous Plaster, some few years ago. 
The desired object was a clear, reli- 
able plan, as well as copy, for an ag- 
gressive advertising campaign. 

Mr. Cleveland’s contribution was 
wonderfully complete in all its details 
and showed the firm head of a master 
mind. He has also come prominently 
forward in the question of type dis- 
play, but, of course, his practical 
work with his own company over- 
shadows all these minor attainments. 

The advertising in newspapers and 
periodicals of the Cleveland Baking 
Powder amounts to considerably more 
than a hundred thousand dollars an- 
nually, and another large appropriation 
is spent in poster and sign work. In 
addition to this circulars and samples 
are distributed, as well as the Cleve- 
land Cook Book, which has already 
reached its fifth million. 
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The company has an immense fac- 
tory in Brooklyn, N. Y., whence their 
product is shipped to all parts of the 
Union, Canada, Europe and South 
America. 


SCOTT’S EMULSION. 

This business was started upon an 
extremely conservative basis in 1876, 
and was only advertised at first in pub- 
lications reaching the medical frater- 
nity. 

The first general advertising was 
done in the Spanish papers of South 
America, Cuba and Panama. This 
produced results so satisfactory that 
the policy was extended to general 
publications in the United States, Can- 
ada, Europe, India and Australia. 
There has probably never been another 
concern that has commenced in just 
this way, and the results recorded 
speak volumes for South American ad- 
vertising, which many people are too 
ready to look upon as an altogether 
unpromising field. The house has 
laboratories in New York City, Belle- 
ville (Canada), London, Paris, Bar- 
celona and Milan. 

Their advertising is now in charge 
of Mr. A. E. Rose, a gentleman who 
has made fortune as well as reputation 
in spreading the name and fame of 
Hornby’s Oats throughout the land. 
His personality is plainly discernible 
in the new style of matter and display 
that they are now running, and it re- 
quires but slight gift of prophecy to 
state that the sales of Scott’s Emulsion 
will not fall off under his management. 


DR. J. H. SCHENCK & SON. 

This house has been prominently be- 
fore the public as medicine advertisers 
for a great many years. Their prepa- 
rations include Pulmonic Syrup, Man- 
drake Pills, Seaweed Tonic, etc. 

It was the practice of the Doctor to 
visit certain cities at regular intervals, 
and advertise himself as located at 
some particular hotel, where consulta- 
tion with the afflicted could be carried 
on. Inthis way, the sales of his prepa- 
rations were promoted and a regular 
clientage built up. A striking feature 
of this firm’s advertising, aside from 
general newspaper work, has been 
their wall display. In one instance 
they leased all the barns on the various 
farms along the line of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, between Philadelphia 
and New York. These barns are com- 
pletely covered with brown and white 
paint, giving the names of the various 


preparations controlled by Dr. Schenck. 
It has been called the most striking 
line of wall work ever done in America. 


PAIN KILLER. 

Nearly. half a century ago there lived 
at Providence, R. I., a man who had 
become afflicted with inflammatory 
rheumatism. He suffered intensely but 
patiently, and during his sufferings 
succeeded in compounding a liniment 
which first relieved and then entirely 
cured him. In deciding upon a name 
for his preparation he became im- 
pressed with the idea of its killing 
pain, and from this small beginning 
came Perry Davis’ Pain Killer. 

After his own recovery Mr. Davis 
became impressed with its real value, 
and began going about the country 
selling it at retail, He was also a 
very religious man, and arranged with 
all missionaries who were going 
abroad to take a supply of his Pain 
Killer with them. From the intro- 
duction abroad that the missionaries 
originally gave it Perry Davis’ Pain 
Killer has become one of the largest 
selling preparations throughout the 
torrid zone. Especially is this true in 
cholera countries, where the natives 
call it ‘‘ Bangala.” 

The business is still conducted by 
the heirs of its original founder, all of 
whom are very liberally endowed in 
this world’s goods 


WELLS & RICHARDSON COMPANY. 

In 1872 Messrs. Edward Wells, A. 
E, Richardson and W. J. Van Patten 
organized under the style ot Wells, 
Richardson & Co. to conduct a whoie- 
sale drug business at Burlington, Vt. 
In 1873 Henry Wells was admitted to 
partnership, and in 1881 F. H. Wells. 
The business prospered, and the firm 
eventually supplied the State of Ver- 
mont and adjacent counties in New 
York and New Hampshire with nearly 
their entire stock of drugs and medi- 
cines. They soon entered extensively 
into the manufacture of pharmaceutical 
preparations which gave the fullest sat- 
isfaction to their large trade. The 
success which their manufactures met 
with in this limited territory stimu- 
lated a wish for larger fields. 

In 1876 they placed their well-known 
butter color upon the market and ex- 
pended about $4,000 in advertising it. 
The success was almost instantaneous. 
In 1879 they purchased Kidney Wort, 
a remedy possessing undoubted merit, 
which was also liberally advertised, and 
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thus achieved a large and widespread 
sale. 
About this time they became inter- 
ested in the manufacture of dyestuffs, 
and the result of their investigation 
and experiments in this department of 
industry was the introduction of a full 
line of dyes for domestic use under 
the name of ‘‘ Diamond Dyes.” These 
dyes gained one of the most decided 
successes of anything in the line of 
proprietary articles that have been 
placed upon the market in the last few 
years. Their fame spread quickly and 
the sales soon mounted up to thou- 
sands of gross monthly. This was 
only accomplished by extensive and 
judicious advertising, both in newspa- 
pers as well as in other lines. Among 
these was an issue of over 6,000,000 
Diamond Dye almanacs. 

In 1885 this company became inter- 
ested in the manufacture of sugar of 
milk and adopted a new process of 
preparing this commodity, which finally 
resulted in the introduction of a food 
for infants and invalids of which the 
pure American Milk Sugar was the 
basis. It is now known as Lactated 
Food, and has a large and extensive 
sale. 

Another specialty that was secured 
by the company and which has for 
several years sustained a high reputa- 
tion throughout the country, is Paine’s 
Celery Compound. This remedy, 
which owes its origin to the researches 
of Professor Phelps of Dartmouth Col- 
lege, has been largely advertised, and 
being possessed of great merit has 
achieved an enormous success. 

The growth of the house by means 
of the energy, enterprise and liberality 
that has characterized its management 
is best shown by the fact that in 1872 
the business was established and car- 
ried on in a small store. To-day the 
largest block in the city hardly meets 
its requirements, although supple- 
mented by one of the most extensive 
factory plants in the Eastern States. 





SAPOLIO. 
The house of Enoch Morgan’s Sons 


-Co., at 439 West street, New York, 


has been prominent in the soap busi- 
ness for nearly a century. The above 
well-known article is a silicate soap 
for scouring purposes, and is probably 
one of the most widely used articles of 
American manufacture. 

Its great success has been to a con- 
siderable extent achieved by the ver- 











satility and unique methods of the 
firm’s advertising manager, Mr. Ar- 
temas Ward. It would take a fair- 
sized volume to chronicle the varied 
achievements of Mr. Ward in the line 
of successful publicity, He has had 
cowboys cross the prairie, small boats 
the ocean, and has lately announced 
that the planet Mars is in contempla- 
tion. But in spite of all these more or 
less sensational methods he gives 
ample proof of his faith in the all- 
pervading newspaper press. 

This firm has agents in many foreign 
countries, especially in England, where 
a large trade has been developed. 
They spend in the neighborhood of 
$400,000 yearly in advertising and 
pushing Sapolio 








DUFFY’S MALT WHISKEY. 

The above is its popular title, 
although the real name and trade-mark 
is Duffy’s Pure Malt Whiskey. It is 
the only medicinal whiskey advertised 
and sold extensively in America. The 
margin upon whiskies is so small that 
advertising, except upon extremely con- 
servative lines, is a rather dangerous 
expedient. 

Duffy’s, however, has been before 
the public as an advertised medicinal 
whiskey so long that it has a firm hold 
which can readily be held against all 
competitors. The original company, 
which was located in Baltimore, was 
unsuccessful for various reasons. The 
present company, however, is a per- 
manent and undoubted success. This 
is mainly due to judicious manage- 
ment and advertising. This is mostly 
done in the newspapers, although the 
company has a small pamphlet which 
it mails to parties upon request. 

Mr. W. H. Gelshenen, who owns 
the majority of the stock of the com- 
pany, personally controls and directs 
the business, and although he is a man 
of affairs, with extensive interests in 
other lines, he is conversant with all 
the details of the institution. They 
spend somewhere in the neighborhood 
of $100,000 annually in the newspa- 


pers. 





CUTICURA. 

This name, which has become so fa- 
miliar to the people of the country 
by reason of its constant repetition in 
divers periodicals, is ased by the Pot- 
ter Drug and Chemical Company to 
describe their specialties. About a 
quarter of a million dollars is expend- 
ed annually in this way, and a small 
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book treating of skin and blood dis- 
eases is also issued for gratuitous dis- 
tribution. 

George White, the manager, has 
shown exceptional ability as a medi- 
cine advertising man, and it is largely 
through his instrumentality that the 
concern has been so successful. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 

This well-known preparation is one 
of several put out by the Rumford 
Chemical Works of Providence, R. I. 
The founder of this important in- 
dustrial concern was Professor Eben 
Horsford, who died in the early part of 
1893. He was born in Moscow, Liv- 
ingston County, N. Y., in 1818. He 
studied chemistry under Liebig at 
Giessin, Germany. When he came 
back he was appointed Rumford pro- 
fessor of applied sciences at Harvard 
University. He remained at Harvard 
some sixteen years, and ata time when 
others would have begun to settle com- 
fortably in their professional seats he 
resigned his position. 

While at Harvard he was constantly 
making experiments and putting new 
ideas into practical use. He secured 
no less than thirty patents, and more 
than half of these on compounds like 
his now well-known Acid Phosphate. 

After he left Harvard he engaged in 
chemical manufacturing that was based 
on his own inventions and he became 
a very rich man. He started the 
Rumford Chemical Works and intro- 
duced a number of preparations to 
which his name has been given. 

++ 
COUNTRY NEWSPAPERS. 
By John Chester. 


The value of the country newspaper 
as an advertising medium is, propor- 
tionately, much greater than that of 
the metropolitan newspapers. The 
country paper exercises a greater in- 
fluence over its readers than does the 
city daily over its perusers. This is a 
fact that needs close consideration 
when relative circulations are being 
taken into account. The analysis of 
the subject is conducted in this way: 

A 2,000 country circulation costs, we 
will say, one-tenth as much as a 20,- 
000 city circulation. On a common 
sense reasoning, which is the cheaper 
advertising? In the country people 
have little to do in the way of mental 
recreation except reading. The local 
paper is their guide, philosopher and 
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friend. It chronicles the news of the 
county and neighborhood. It records 
events that are interesting only to the 
community for which it is published. 
It prints local social gossip in which 
every individual member ri that com- 
munity is almost personally interested. 

For that reason it is read word for 
word and line for line—not an item is 
overlooked—even the ads are sure of 
regular perusal. I believe that the 
percentage of country papers not thor- 
oughly read is infinitesimally small. 
Thus the advertiser may be said to ef- 
fectually cover the district, and may 
feel reasonably sure that everybody 
who reads the paper has read his ad. 

It is a totally different thing in the 
city. We have little time for newspa- 
per reading, and much of what we do 
is done on the cars on the way to and 
from business. Our limited time 
makes it necessary that we should ab- 
sorb all the news we can between 
home and the office, or vice versa. 
We rapidly skim the head-lines, the 
news captions, hastily read any article 
that particularly interests us, consult 
the market reports and throw the pa- 
per aside. Many city business men 
have the faculty of gleaning all the im- 
portant news from their morning paper 
in a few minutes. There is little time 
for reading ads, though the evening 
papers stand a better chance in this re- 
spect than their morning contem- 
poraries. 

The percentage of 20,000 city read- 
ers who have time to read the ads in 
their newspapers is not large. It is 
not the fault of the ads, the mediums 
or the men—they simply haven’t time 
—that is all. It is essential that 
they should read the news, it is not 
necessary that they should read the 
ads. So, lack of time on the part of 
the city reader hurts the advertiser to 
a certain extent. Lack of something 
better to do on the part of the country 
reader benefits those who advertise in 
country papers. 

From this standpoint I firmly be- 
lieve that, to the general as well as 
local advertiser, country papers are 
worth, in proportion to their circula- 
tion, at least double what city papers 
are. There might be one or two lines 
of business for which the reverse 
would be the case, but these excep- 
tions would only prove the rule. 

———_+oe—————— 
Tue merchant has the largest mail 
Who of ads does most avail. 











LOOK BEFORE YOU LEAP. 


The man in business nowadays, 
Of course, must advertise, 

For surely that’s the best of ways 
Big trade to realize. 

But ere you any contracts close 
In mind this maxim keep— 

The wisest business men are those 
Who look-before they leap. 


Don’t advertise in papers that 
Can never do you good, 

Where your best ads fall surely flat, 
And are not understood. 

Don't use a medium just because 
Its rates seem very cheap— 

The best of modern business laws 
Is, look before you leap. 


Don’t ever try to buy more space 
Than you can wel! afford ; 
Don't run in debt, in any case, 
And always keep your word. 
Don’t count at first on profits great- 
Small harvest you may reap— 
The wise beginners emulate, 
And look Coleco you leap. 
— + —_ 
ADVERTISING BY SAMPLE. 


The money given away in the form of 
samples must amount to Luntends of thou- 
sands of dollars annually. The question is, 
Does advertising by sample pay ? 

Of course, the advertiser presents his 
samples with the idea and expectation that 
they will lead to future purchases or sales. 
The sample is, so to speak, the bait which he 
puts on his advertising hook to catch his fish. 
Or, to change the metaphor, the sample is 
bread cast upon the waters to return ere 
many days. 

So many things can be put up as samples 
that a mere enumeration of them would make 
a long list. This was pleasantly shown at 
the World’s Fair, Chicago, where, in the 
Agricultural Building alone, one could have 
a fine table d’hote dinner, composed entirely 
of the samples given, beginning with soup, 
oatmeal, biscuits, butterine, canned meat, 
and ending with a cup of coffee or chocolate, 
a glass of wine, and even a cigar. 

uch of this World’s Fair advertising was 
done almost as much for the purpose of dis- 
lay and enterprise as for immediate profit. 
For it is doubtful if, all told, the money ex- 
pended there for free samples proved to be a 
good investment. 

In many respects, advertising by sample at 
the Fair and elsewhere has been a valuable 
lesson. It showed, for one thing, that such 
advertising may be an expensive experiment. 

Many advertisers have been pleased at the 
demand for their samples, and, naturally 
they expected a big trade. But they counted 
their chickens before they were hatched. 
Most people want to get something for noth- 
ing. They will take all the comgiee you see 
fit to give them. Perhaps they would take 
poison if it were only marked with the magic 
word “‘ free.” 

The argument in favor of advertising by 
sample runs something like this : If you have 
a “‘ good thing’’ you want to introduce, you 
should have people try it, and the way is by 
sample ; if they try it and find it satisfactory, 
they will call for “‘more,” and then your 
trade and your fortune are assured. ow- 
ever, the most successful advertisers, even 
those who have given away large sums of 
money in samples, use the newspapers and 
magazines. No sample has yet been found 
to take the place of printers’ ink. 
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Experience has shown that some samples 
make better advertising mediums than others, 
This is the case with articles of every-day 
and common use in the household. Even 
these require to be kept before the people in 
print. that advertising by sample and by 
ink should always be combined. Together 
they make the strongest combination. 

Let me cite a case in point: Last year the 
manager of a large New York concern went 
to Syracuse provided with 50,000 samples. 
These he had carefully distributed through 
the city. Then, for the next few days, a 
striking advertisement appeared in all the 
city papers. As the people were supplied 
with his samples, attention was further called 
to their use and value in such a way as to 
make it worth while totrythem. The adver- 
tiser tells me that his scheme was hy xm 
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READY-MADE CLOTHES. 


“Perhaps the clothing business of to-day 
does the best advertising of all,” said a 
dealer. ‘ The style instituted b Mr. Pow- 
ers, and now known as the Rogers, Peet 
style, is ideal advertising, and it is spread- 
ing all over the country. Some of the imi- 
tations are as yet weak and flavorless, but 
facility will come with experience. What 
most of the imitations lack is human quality. 

“There is only one other style in clothing 
advertising, and that might be called the de- 
partment store style. It consists of dis- 
played names and prices, with, perhaps, a 
statement that the prices given are very low. 
It is not as successful as the Rogers, Peet 
style, to which clothing seems to be especially 
adapted. 

‘The dealer in ready-made clothes usu- 
ally has wares appealing to one class of 
men, and his ads should be so worded as to 
reach that class. Thus, if his prices are the 
principal attraction, he should harp on them, 
and so get the custom he desires ; if quality 
is his strong point, and he emphasizes it in 
his ads, he will get a different kind of cus- 
tomers altogether. 

“The only media available are the daily 
newspapers. The dealer is, however, apt to 
make the mistake that cheap and sensational 
newspapers reach only a cheapclass. As a 
matter of fact, he will find the sensational 
sheets circulating as widely among the 
wealthy as among the poor, and will find 
them pretty good mediums. 

“ Clothing is one of those articles that can 
be advertised at all seasons, since the de- 
mand never ceases. The wide-awake dealer 
will take advantage of this fact to keep his 
name prominently and constantly — the 


public.” 





THE ENGLISH VERSION. 


It was chance which gave birth to the fa- 
mous don mot of the Kodak Co.: *“*You touch 
the button, and we do the rest.”” The man- 
ager had, in fact, drawn up a lengthy adver- 
tisement for publication in the American 
press. On arriving in the States, he found 
that the advertisement he had drafted was 
considerably too long for use, and he passed 
it to a fellow-passenger for criticism. After 
perusing it his friend handed it back, appar- 
ently not very much the wiser for what he 
had read. “I don’t quite see what it is you 
want to say,” he observed apologetically. 
“ Why,” rep ied the manager of the Kodak, 
“just this : ‘If the public will touch the but- 
ton, we’ll do the rest.’”” ‘* Well, say it,’’ re- 
torted his friend. And he did.—Pearson’s 
Weekly. 
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FIRST ANNUAL 


GYGLE EXHIBITION. 


The 


Webster Wheel. 


We.could not get room enough to suit us In the Ganien’s Big Show. 
So we have made a big show in our store, on the third floor, eld builé-. 


We show a wheel that will interest, please and surprise you. 

We show. everything else that a ‘rider wants, from trousers guards te 
search lights, from caps to toe clips. 

We show a convertible Bicycle Skirt that cannot. be seen anywhere else, 
and the Red Star Ladies’ Bicycle Suit (patent applied for) that ts unsurpass- 


eR ee ee 








A BICYCLE AD. 


This advertisement is well illus- 
trated with the outline drawing. Note 
how simple it is and yet how excellent 
and how effective. It is the sort of 
drawing that should be had for an 
illustration in a daily paper. No press- 
man can spoil it. It is a pleasure to 
PRINTERS INK to direct attention to 
an artistic piece of work like this. 


WANT ADS ARE READ. 

The want ad serves a purpose in bringing 
together those who nenl calcio and rom. 
who have services to offer. More than this. 
it serves to open a market for barter, a field 
for trading. But all these ends are subverted 
when the columns are used for any purpose 
not strictly legitimate. A taint of this kind 
taints the whole and gives a glamor of insin- 
cerity to all that are proper in and of them- 
selves.—Cincinnati Commercial Gazette. 





Se 
In business, fortunes are not realized 
Unless your goods are amply advertised. 
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ADVERTISEMENT WRITING. 
‘By Charles Austin Bates. 
TALK No, I. 


The business of advertisement writ- 
ing is almost as little understood to- 
day as it was five years ago. Five 
years ago there were only three or four 
people at it, and now, I suppose, there 
are almost three or four hundred. 
There are about thirty men who adver- 
tise themselves as advertisement writ- 
ers in PRINTERS’ INK and other papers. 
At least twenty-five of these men 
ought not to be in the business at all. 
They ought to wait a few years until 
they have acquired the necessary 
knowledge and experience. I do not 
mean to say that there are not among 
these men some bright writers who 
have in them the raw material from 
which good advertisement writers can 
be made. I believe more in training 
than I do in natural ability. Geniuses 
are few and far between, and they are 
almost as useless as they are few. 
Genius generally spoils a man for really 
good, earnest work. He is so busy 
being a genius that he hasn’t much 
time for anything else. 

Experience and hard work are the 
things that make success in every line 
of business. This fact is truer in the 
business of advertisement writing than 
in almost any other that I know of. A 
man can’t be born with experience. He 
can’t get ten years’ experience in fifteen 
minutes, even by inspiration. There 
are hundreds and thousands of things 
about daily business that no man knows 
by intuition or instinct. 

There is no mystery about advertis- 
ing. If a man knows what he is doing 
he can almost surely figure the results 
from the work that he does. Adver- 
tising has been regarded as a mystery 
because it has been practiced by men 
who knew very little about it. The 
men who have failed in advertising 
have been novices. They may have 
been very smart in other lines be- 
cause they had taken time to learn 


- those lines and had had experience 


in those lines. They had not had 
experience in advertising —had not 
learned all about it, and it was to be 
expected that the results they secured 
would not be satisfactory. I am 
positive in my belief that advertising 
is just as certain as medicine or law. 
I am inclined to think that it is a little 
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bit more certain than either of these. 
The man who knows the advertising 
business can be more certain of his 
result in a given case than the man who 
knows medicine can be of his result. 
The doctor of medicine gives doses or 
a system of treatment to a patient and 
awaits the result. A good advertising 
man administers a dose or system of 
advertising toa business and he awaits 
the result. ‘A good doctor can come 
nearer to getting the result he wants 
than a poor doctor, and so the good 
advertising man can come nearer get-" 
ting good results than a poor one. 

Advertisement writing isn’t all of 
good advertising, but it is a very con- 
siderable part. It is rather difficult to 
waste the whole effect of really valu- 
able space. Even though the adver- 
tisement that is inserted in the space 
is weak and inefficient, it will do some 
little good, any way, but it won’t do 
enough good to make it a profitable in- 
vestment. The man who will fill 
valuable advertising space with a weak 
advertisement just because a good ad- 
vertisement would cost something, is 
making an unreasonable and unbusi- 
ness-like mistake. His economy is the 
worst kind of extravagance. Follow- 
ing out the reasoning in this line, it 
would seem that the best work in this 
line ought to command practically its 
own price, without comparison with 
the prices of poorer work. It is pos- 
sible, however, to reach alimit. There 
is nothing better than the best work, 
no matter what you pay for it. 

There is a gratifying number of ad- 
vertisers who believe that I am capa- 
ble of giving them better work than 
they can get any place else. It is not 
a question of price with them, and yet 
they find that my charges are no high- 
er than those of writers whose work 
they consider not nearly so good. My 
proposition to every advertiser is to 
give him ‘‘ the service he ought to have 
at the price he ought to pay.” 

The following list gives an approxi- 
mate idea of my charges: 

Letter of criticism and advice to 
retailers, $10 ; letter of advice in other 
lines, $25 ; one illustrated medical ad, 
with electro, $2£ ; six medical ads, no 
illustrations, $50 to $75 ; twelve med- 
ical ads, no illustrations, $75 to $125 ; 
trade paper ads, $5 each and more ; 
magazine ads, $5 to $50 each; illus- 
trated retail ads, 13 for $20. CHAS. 
AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bldg., 
New York, 
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Widow (ordering tombstone)—“ And I don’t want any maudiin sentiment on it; just 


put, ‘Died. Age 7s. 


The good die young.’”"—PhAil May. 





ADVERTISING AND LOGIC. 

The advertising of a firm is built on regular 
and successive steps. First the great voice 
in the newspaper tells the world that John 
Smith has something to sell, what it is good 
for, what it costs, and creates in the cus- 
tomer a desire to find out more about it and 
to buy it. Then comes the customer to the 
store. An attractive store has a great deal 
to do right here, and the customer meets the 
man who is going to do the selling. 

Up to this time the advertisement has 
been a sort of letter of introduction of cus- 
tomer to salesman. Now this is where a 
first-class salesman shines. The salesman 
has most of the question to decide as to 
whether the customer will buy the goods or 
not. Of course, conditions may prevent even 
the best salesman from making a sale, but a 
great many times he is the master of the sit- 


uation and can make the advertising of the 
firm pay or not pay. 

Then there is another point: The goods 
may not be so good as the customer believed 
them, so that even a good salesman cannot 
sellthem. That's the fault of the advertise- 
ments in the first place. 

To make advertising pay, you have to 
start—same as in logic—with right premises. 
If your advertisements are good and in the 
right places to attract customers; if your 
store is attractive; if your goods are the 
same as you said they were and if your 
salesmen are capable, there’s bound to be a 
sale, some profit and some paying advertis- 
ing. Under those conditions, alone, your ad- 
vertising cannot help but pay. But if one of 
the conditions or “ premises’ are not right 
your advertising may not pay.— 7hke Hara- 
ware Trade, 











BriGcut as the smiles of Aurora 
In Oriental skies 

Are the expressions of content 
Of those who advertise. 


————_ +> —____ 
Classified Advertisements. 


Atvertigenente under this hea this head, two lines or more 
wi t W, 25 cents a line. Must be 
han in one week i in advance. 


WANTS Renee. 


D. LA COSTE, spec: 


r represent- 
e ative, 38 Park Rov c Row, Ne ie ox 


A PATING weekly in exchan fora —. am 
Central N. Y. _COUCH, bridge, N. 

OREMAN wants to change ition ; aly or 

weekly. Al references. “L.,” Printe rs’ Ink 


XPERIENCED n newspaper man wants perma- 
nent position, “CC. P.,” care Printers’ Ink. 


Divers, (Ohio) MORNING TIMES and EVENING 
NEws, 14,000 ‘ren want” for prop- 


advertised goods. 


Wisconsin AC RICULTURIST, Racine, Wis. 
Advertisements at 20 cents a line for 25,000 
eee guaranteed. 


buy an established, paying owe 
I's “ealbural e- *) , Write particulars 
” care Printers’ Ink. 


ca pa uurchase whole or part interest in pat- 
en medicine or pro rietary | a Ad- 
dress “‘ MEDICUS,” care of Printers 


ee who w —, ba 
m Pacific coast send 
RAMSEY, man’f’rs’ ag’t, bee Sea 8 8rd St., Portland, 





- ie 
to F. 


REE to printers—Proofs of our new art spe- 
cialties for job war, Now first offered on 
J dicate Ae RPER ILLUSTRATING 

ow ICATE, ~a_y Ohio. 


Hee G or dal man z man desires & position on 

or di y as setal Pasi r. Good printer, 

yr tem = wise necessary. 
AM an a 


“GRAPHIC.” this off 
enced man ong can push the 
goods wi } ood — and salesman- 
ship. Will y ng | - w 
Marchi! adaress “BUSY. Wey 
GPE “CIAL terms to publishers, ce - No “ hand- 
Adverti: ty ote ok ick. Address 
ve ~% wan ress 
THE F. B ange Seth N. ai 
OSTAL Cards Redeemed—Uncle Sam i not 
redeem —. — not used, cards, 
Will quote 


Iwill. Send sam 
son W.S. Pant ER, 180 M nim) Honros i St., Chicago, 


ERNIN-SNELL shorthand a boon to reporters 
simple, write anything in a week slowly ; 156 
words a minute in four months ; ble—vow- 
els written. Learn by mail, $10. I. P. SNELL, 
Truro, N. 8. 





ANTED, by . Western Ad Spremtteing: Agency,a 
for saga b ha office. Must have a 
re) reign pg 
1 n eve’ State tate salary 
and reference ; “ MANAGER, Ro Prk Printers’ Ink. 


ANTE D—Advertising sol solicitor in New — 
for the Lakewood (N. J.) AND Jou: 
NAL, the only paper published in this world "Ta. 
mous winter resort. iberal commission and 
fair treatment. Address TIMES and JOURNAL, 
Lakewood, N. J. 


RINTERS’ INK has declared me one of the 
best advertisement bn in sere —- 
advertiser who can pay $4.800 a F prea my 
whole time, te a year for hal iba ‘plsean 
address eare Printers’ Ink. Best 
references in both Ne York and Chicago. 


TICE. 
N T havea bai of} ~— ~ cover designs for 
booklets, pamphlets, es, etc., that adds 
ieee i tifulthat the ove 
signs are so y utiful— e eye 
2 bye ted tothem. That is just 
} A A ‘that makes advertising pa: 
es ~ we on = S proval ; no charge if . 


a ace size and articulars. ~ 
Ww. MOSELEY, 411 4 Hill St. Elgin, | . 
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first-class lino’ 
mee ; re <¥ 
= care Printers’ In 


PARTNER—A modern ne 
wit 000 


te a iw by a 
ence. Address *L, 
wspaper 
man wit ,000 can secure a halt 
interest in one of the m influential, substantial 
Repu and thel we 


ir 

ediate attention and this offer will 
remain open but a betet 4, > Address H. C. 
{EW is, care care Barnhart Bros. & Spindler, Chicago, 


—_—___ ++ 
ADDRESSES AND |} AND ADDRESSING. 
86 BUYS 5,000 addresses, ta oy New list. 
od ihn mr 
EXCHANGE NOTICE. 

IcY new, for &xi2 


P. J. SMIL KY, Albany, O: 
CLE—High grade, nearl 
job press, or type. LEDGER, Atlantic, Iowa. 





ee os 
PRESS CLIPPINGS. 


SWranes CLIPPING BUREAU, Atlanta, Ga. 
Press clippings for trade journals and adv’rs. 


heartened eiigidimees 
NEWSPAPER S UBSCRIPTI ‘ON ACCOUNTS. 


ETTIGN. 8 .L.Co., Pl Co., Platte City, Mo.; circ. 
» free; Lightni nig inde Se. ; 1300-acct. Ledge r 
$2.75, 2600 $4.25, $5.75, pre-paid; returnable. 





>. 
BILLPOSTING AND DISTRIBUTING. 
B= AD. CO., 517 10th St., Wash., D. C. 


W. R. BRYAN, ed. BUDGE Bupeet, P 


ponies. 1 4 
distributes cire’lars; state pi . pr. 


——_—___¢q + vacant say 
STEREOTYPES. 
pe plates for s for all 5 opvertining sur pur- 
rs size ; justas good 
fraction of the cost. AMERICAN 
¥ ss * SSSOCIA TION. 45-47 Park Place, New 
° 


——- ++ -—_— 

PRINTING INDUSTRIES. 
[HE INLAND PRINTER a unquestionably 

poe trade amy 
printing industry. Issued 

of every month. Replete 

a, icles of general interest and ele- 
= illustrations. Only $2 per year ; $1 for six 
onths ; 20 cents per copy—none free. INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, 14 Monroe St., Chicago. 


the 


BOOKS. 


ANGER SIGNALS,a mant a a of practical hints 
for general advertise ice, by 

cents. ". dress PRINTERS’ | INK, ‘0’ evace et 9 

New York. 


"THE AMERICAN NEWSPAPER DIRECTORY. 

“It is the terror of circulation liars and the 
py my of advertisers.” — Bruce Miller, in Bour- * 
bon News, Paris, Ky., re 21, 1896. 





SUPPLIES. 


AN BIBBER’S 
Printers’ Rollers. 


yg for oping. BRUCE & COOK, 190 Water 
St., New Y. 


GTANDARD, Type, Found founder. aigting omen. 
cago. 


sent Linotype oan Soctestnne mt 
als r annodes ; zinc plates 
ROHAN & CO ., Inc., 517 Arch 8t., Philade! 





rpsts. PAPER is Printed w with ink manufact- 
ured by the W. D. WILSON PRINTING INK 
CO., L’t’d, 10 Spruce St., New York. Special prices 


to cash uyers. 
A GOOD cut helps any ad. any ad. We are makers of 
tl Revers ees oo") ] processes—ani 
ur prices are the suit. CHICAGO 
PHO ‘oO ENG. ( Co., 79 rity Ave., Chicago. 
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PAPER. 
+ & Co. Gre, a > paper for 


ith reliable b oR if mali 
ence with re e a. ro! 
kinds. kman St., , New York. pape 





AMATEUR SPORT. 
4 Nee~ GOLFER is an — monthly devot- 
This magazine has 


ed to the game of 
bee d- — on oe circulation in in America. Wein- 


com: y publication wherever 
publish Wer refer, without rmission, to our 
advertisers and =e abide by the decision any 
of them, . adv erti 
Go ent. Address ail ¢ com- 


LFER 
Gowran js 6 payteg inverts GOLFER, 234-236 Congress 
St., Boston. 
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1,000 "siz. Ne WRCOR ms Primer Maldon, ter? 


ai 25 BUYS 1,000 No. 6 bill-heads, 
¢ order. "5,000 lots, $1.10. C 
r, Madison, Me, 
TS LOTUS PRESS (Artistic Printers), 140 W. 
23d St., New York City. (Read our new plan 
under Advertisement Constructors. rs.) 


Nrnente. 39 oreo tier eds 1105, $150. 
men’ r r-heads, 
%. ., Galena, . 


free. GALENA PUI 
BILL HEADS. $12 Heads 
1,00 No. 6 ia inrelopes, $1.0. -50. 
pi rinted an 
Danville, N -C. 


K antiot 


71b., 
om 1 postpai 


V 7 HOLESALE PRINTERS—The Electric Press, 
Madison, Wis., can give you more value 
for a money than you ever got before. Noth- 
t,— them ex: their, rices, and 


they are. a - =_— Send for samples of 





ILLUSTRATORS AND ILLUSTRATIONS. 


Wocew ape ROGERS; studio 2% West 22d 
e 8t.,New Y 

SENIOR & con Wood Engravers, 10 Spruce 
. phim New York. Servic Service good and prompt, 


g, ete., sin since 1880 ; _ or col- 
a : PH GRAtACAP, East 175th St., N. ¥. 
hea illustrations and pr mg oc. oper 


Send 2c. for pamphlet. 
Ian’ w tEcosTnATiNG co. Newark, N.J. 


rocess cuts. 1 col., 2 col. work 
= any press or ape.  Pertect *repro- 
ER ENGRA NG 


“a 
anets ictions. Inv 
CO., Columbus, Ohio. 


MAkEE your own advertising, Mpactont 
pate. Engraved in o 

No etchin wining: rticulars for stamp, 

KAHRS East 33d St. New York. 


CHRISTMAS number of : any edition 
We can save you money, Mr. 
Publisher, and there is no better work than ours. 
CHICAGO PHOTO ENG. CO., 795th Ave., 


, em- 
ute, 
HENRY 


———~ -—__—_ 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


We Only. Bo SGRECULTURIBE, Racin we 
tural P 
Wisconsin. Established 1877 — 
ORTGAGE on property in Pueblo, Gtvente 
M on $700. World hike to glo pror- 
erty in Mass. Box 184, West Boylsto: 


F you do, or ever intend to use a; = should 


now of our work and our prices. Write for 
samples. CHICAGO PHOTO ENG. CO., 79 5th 
Ave., cago. 


5 5 CENTS buys a¢line ‘line rubber hand stamp with 
border around, complete with self-inking 
ped ‘any color), Anybody can print, thett ove 
are 0} ni in co - 
UGH, Mam Ny Fredericks sburg, il 


crane a business of your own; bea 


 urers’ ‘of adres or broker. $1. 00 will. bri poring 
mail book oo a 
different lines ; in: a busi- 


ness. AGENTS’ SUPPLY HOUSE, 358 Dearborn 
t., Chicago, 
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MAILING MACI og 

r1\HE Matchless Mail: By 

L REV. SLEXANDER DiC DICK. ] Mesidiae N €. 
——___ +o 
ELECTROTYPES. 


WE make the best inte: wohenpesite plate and 
base on the market. A = htest all 
metal back electro. THE E. > SHEL IN CO., 

New Haven, Conn, 

Colas engraving plates. We make a first- 

ae Our specialty, .— & Id 
lates ; satisf ao rele ve money “by 
uying of MIMD M Cleveland, Ohi: 


——_+e>—____—_ 
ADVERTISING MEDIA. 
RweLanp (MAINE) DAILY STAR. 


20,000 ESF iacastas 


“ANY rson advertising in PRINTERS’ INK 
the amount of $10 is entitled to receive 
tbe paper for one year. 


ne | powepapes spapers apers in Soutien 4 
outside Cine! n MORNING TIMES 
4 Svane News, 14, aoe) oally, 
I pe all America there are onl are only eight semi-month- 
lies which have so large a ulation as the 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTURIST, , Racine, Wis. 
Dr talo, write COURIER. W. H. Smith & Co., Buf- 


Weare well pleased with re- 
” Ad rate 13 


* Selected 
PS,” Roch- 





its from pg ad in your r. 
es it 4c. line. 4 aan 


ARMAN’S JOURNAL OF WINDOW DRESS- 
ING, a —_— publication. Illustrated 
displays. Third Fa Send 25 cents for trial 

copy. 1258. Clark St., Chicago. 
T™=s GENEVA DAILY en omy daily in On- 
io County. Circu towns. . 


scription 3 price to boaeenee 2 00 — year. 
advertising medium in its te n in its territory. 
| of 5 in roy as to V. P. May Map adverti: » joss 
= Sea ) a, 108 E. 
lars address a 


rticu’ 
any, oan WINCHESTER, acy TER, No Spruce & 8t., N. Y. 
Bax BOARD ADVERTISING reaches nearly 
every billposter, Gieziowoe, sign writer, 
poster printer and fair in the U. Canada 
m’thly. Sub’n $l per yr. 25c. bd, ‘dinginnath 0. 
Be conta a weetay journal for advertisers. It 
— photographic roductions of the 
vertisements to be found in the va- 
ae publications of the Seat epenking world, 
r with many hundred exceller: 
tions for catch-lines, ng matter a best 
phical display ‘of advertisements. The on! y 
journal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
pail Te ay ena to > oe a, who write and 
eir ads. rs get many good sugges- 
tions for display from it. Subscription price $4 
ayear. Sample copy of Bratns free. Adve! 
ing "ae es on or Row York, BRAINS PUBLISHING 
‘ew York. 
Goon HOUSEKEEPING, 
~_ Springfield, Mass., 
desires good and appropriate “ads,” because 
it gives first-class service and the fact that it ap 
peals to the very best class of American house- 
keepers, who are really the buying class. 

It is an axiom that ‘‘ woman’s taste and good 
judgment unlock the pocket-beok for all home 
needs.” She guides the family expenses and pur- 
chases nearly all the good things for comfort and 
adornment. Hence reach her through Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. 

Published monthly by Clark W. Bryan Co, 
Address communications about advertising to 


H. P. HUBBARD, 38 Tuwes Bldg., N. Y. 
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ADVERTISING AGENCIES. 
A NY responsible advertising will guar- 
AGRICULTURIST, Racine Wis., to be 25,000. 
142 fk you wish to advertise a 
R WELL 


oad time, ite to the GEO, B. 
ADVERTISING con 10 Spruce St., New York. 
—_—_—- +o 
ADVERTISEMENT CONSTRUCTORS, 
A PT ads. CURRAN. 


jo CUTLER, Writer of Advertising, New- 
ton, Mass. 





I WRITE straight retail ads that bring buyers. 
I’ve been so su: I want pad cus- 
pumnoase ase. I'll write three retail ads for 
1, ith order, just to show you work. 
‘the oa don’t suit } your money goes right back. 
H. I. HUN’, Bridgeport, Con rt, Conn. 


RINTERS’ INK has has declared me one of the 
America. An: 


best ad’ pd eae a y 
advertiser who can Ls Y fine oi for eo 
whole time, or #3. 000 000 a ayeat for 
address “ 


* VICTO Printers’ Ink: Pipect 
references ntl both New w York and Chicago. 


l AY. an ad writer because I have a brain built 

for the business and heartily love the work. 
I have no otherirons in the fire. I know | turn 
out g because sensible and su 1 





fPRAXE B. BAGLEY, Box 91, Philadelphia, Pa. 
See page 44. 
Ae i bring business. H L. GOODWIN, 


wep f 1 for fous tin a ads. CHAS. A. WOOL- 
, 46 W. Main St., Louisville, Ky. 
Sacmean truthful, incisive, convinci 
N. WESTON, 910 G St., N. W., Wi Ae 
Gk Dy = ent before you order ads. JED 
SCARBORO, Arbuckle idg., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
ETAILE wk 10 cuts, $15. One ad, one 
cut, $2. , P. O. Box 88, New York. 
OUR xvid - ® far $1 to new customers. To 
others $l each. Samples free. H. L. GOOD- 
WIN, Phillips, Me. 
Ge ads on technical subjects—medi- 
cine, San, pitents ok a a 
specialty with me. 
~~ Y BOOK: BY mE ” will interest 
advertisers. s free. la 
STEWART Mus Elm Png Philadel Iphia. 
'PHE iB only 5 writer of cotustvely medical and 
Oe By vertising. Advice or samples free. 
ULYSSES G. MANNING, South Bend, Ind. 


Ave DVERTISEMENTS attrac restive ce edand 
tere’ 











ne 
LER 


STON, 

ooTnk Press, I 10 Spruce 8t., New York. 
pH brewer or distiller who gets me to write 
his ads will receive the best ever written on 
= lines. SOL. NEUMANN, San Bernardino, 





pe the com: ipletion oF of a new building in 

Wall St., my ad 111 5th Ave., Room 

516. I camaet a service second to none. MINNIE 
WOODLE. 


‘THE ads I write and the booklets I write and 

print are the best aa ionege bring business. 

They are to the hae: 4 two booklets, 10c.— 
worth more. GOODWI IN, Phillips, Me. 

Y EARLY contracts ts give vo you the most for your 

money. I ae prices to pa: ad- 


vertiser who makes a ~~ Ay contract with me, 
hae his -” caprenrt on is $50 or $50,000. 


66 R12 seineal when we want something 
ht, we shall call o ¥ _ ” That’s 
what one client says. Ee. ads for ona 
accep 8S. HAMBURGER, 811 
Fairmount Ave., Philadelphia. Pa. 


seer ansEe advertising matter is my sole oc- 

ion. Calland see me any day—from 

J tol aad ‘ou wish to be sure to find me in. 

Sie Ke you want my booklet send 
» Room 1517, 150 Nassau St., 


we ‘ L. C 

New York. 

Tie advertisements that I put in will 
= out ore the A 4 == in any 


uF may ome = re about the 
printing Pathe than the other fellow does to 

e it to your advan! come tome. No 
matter who Weis your cigrne cy edo the 
or cloomany, & ‘ou to have me do the 
pring. M. wTOHNSTON, Manager Printers 
ink Press, 10 Spruce St., New York. 


WANT to hear from advertisers—retail or 
wholesale—who are willing to contract for 
Sate otvertiaing: for six months or more at very 
ra’ to take effect Janu- 

ist. Medical, educati 


ary otherwise, except Leer I write only what 
I believe in. Advertisers using F< pew ps should 








write me anyway ; I havea ial good offer for 
such. If inte , address CHARLES J. ZINGG, 
emensten, e. 


men who t_ —4 me yd so. Lam not 
—simply claiming what 

— a a few more regularclients. I have 

n_ to know that I can do justice to 

thelr Ro -3 Swi ‘ou put me to pa Two 

ustrated, 3. Copy for an 8- 


tail ads, $2 

bookise $15. Sa 
pase bookie a e Bidg., “ete, N.Y. 
AFRY RE yon entirely eatieied satisfied with ith your ar petatts 


good a as S thet which comes > 
you in almost every mail? We are not spendi 
our money in PRINTERS’ for fun. If we can 
do what we say we can, it would be most absurd 
for us to advertise. roposition is to ae 
you better corvies in princing than you += = 


e, that commands 

a second Od printii that’ =] itself read. 

pty SP S, 140 West -» New York 
ty. 


RINTERS know it isn’t ¢ easy to fo b ante - 
pete Sons ine &@ Deteted seate 


e are here 
United States. If th 
us, we = “mar 


n type. 
ie will reiple t them to do the on Migpast 
= ting that wedo. Our fee 

us about your troubles. THE LOTUS PRESS, 
140 West St., New York City. 


I HAVE been criticised for s saying that I can in- 
Ry the business of any advertiser in Amer- 
can do it. Not by merely writing the 
7 we * managi 
ning, advising, wri' illu —by seeing 
the right ads ane right - yy using 
newspaper spate when it is best for the purpose, 
and other methods when they are best. I am 
tied to any parti: kind of advertising. 
Write to me about it. Letter of ag a, retail- 
ers, $10; letter of advice in other 1 
office consultation ‘Mfostrated - only), 2 hours 
or less, $25 ; x1 astrated edical ad, with 
electro, ical ads, n o iilustratio ions, $50 
to $75; * —U— ate ads, no Minstegtiona, one, $76 4 
$125 ; yey ® go eer $2 to $25 each ; 
ads, $10 to h; illustrated retail ads-13 for 
$20. MARI ES AUSTIN BATES, Vanderbilt Bldg, 
po York. 


ce pete of Fran oh gets 3 out conte for 
The man 2 doesn a 
that Fon rinted 10,000 copies. 3 le judges 
ood your business the thing that is be be te 
He is a — ie customer. It is worth 
while to reach him in an effective way. There’s 
hardly a man on your fuss of i, customers 
that you wouldn’t be willing to pay two cents to 
reach in an effective manner. For $50 you 
buy er 000 — 4 stam 
can ve you 5,000 envelopes and 5,000 circulars 
that wil the attention of every one of the 





rd 8t., N. Y. Ci 
have a printed novelty, which isa ‘choapind of. ef- 
nome medium for = motions advertisers 


to reach the retai and the public 

| agp the drug store distribution. lt is'a last- 

ing isement at a ll cost. We would 
like to talk about it with some large advertiser. 
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ADVERTISING NOVELTIES. 
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CALIFORNIA. 





‘of inviting 
Fo of Rivertining Novelties: likely to benefit 
reader as well as adve! r, 4slines will be in- 
serted under this head once for one © dollar. 


¢¢ JDUSH the button.” For an effective and in- 
nsive ad t Len pny oe Great coat- 
lapel adornments ; yh 


— a pros 8 geared Way way pity | + ra PETTI- 


N AZZAROTH—The wonderful number and cir- 
cle of time. Ly icture 25x32 inches ; 
14 colors illust the 
Tree of Life. 
e 


of Eden and 
By mail 60 cents, $100 reward for 
jon. 
Box 


J. M. BIGGS, Louisville, Ky. 
———__+o+- 
FOR SALE. 


5s advertisement, Wi! WISCONSIN AGRI- 
CULTURIST, Racine, 
$1 


BUYS 4 lines. 
R EPUBLICAN newspa; 





oute proven. 
WOMAN’s WORK, em 
r for sale. Ina b- 
» _lican county; for sa! ochesp ; in Central New 
York ; vy blican county x x -¥ of the 
party. Address“ D. A. J.,” P 
for best single co ame astteue r- 
$1 0 ttrat rait. Other bey El as cheap in te 
portio s fu r advertisement 
uscration. HICAGO PHOTO | ENG. CO., 79 5th 
Ave., Chicago. 


Fo 2 SALE—Paying independent weekly in 

Eastern Pennsylvania. Only paper in town. 
Fine country surrounding. Large run of ads and 
job work. — | — “aed Tessons. Address “ACIP,” 
care Printers’ In. 


OR bes army interest in ina n 
Fr Weste bain a ny a si es 


t 
if sold at once. 
‘inters’ In Ink. 


“'W. X. E.,” care 
$3, 000 SAsz CASH and $2, $2,000 on time, buys 
job printing een, gindery 0 
and Socktr newspayer, BE years old 
county printers; runn ‘ull of work; cost 
over $15,000; everythings A. 8 new ; 
city of 25,000in In —~ paying $4,000 a year in 


profits. Hemorrhage jungs causes 
sacrifice. M sold in 30 days. ae 
furnished on parties. Ad A. J. 
WILSON, Ni Rookery, C Chicago, Ill. 
5 50 LBS. of copper-faced minion . , 4 
oe lent condition. This type is 
Farmer’s a public and has been used on 4. 
semi-annual ~— ut to press only twice 
~ year. The in table pages with 


these hese paired pages wi 

The type is not on the “ 
always be sorted up at 
di ry, nac, 
job where numerous pages are kept stan 
correction, this type cannot be matched, as it is 
offered as it stands in the pages at eight cents cents 
per > .—not ~~ than — — on one 0 : x 
ae ee on a follo 

ress J. G. YD (late publisher oj 


mee Bankers Ma Magazine), 83 John St., New York. 


The which reach the To peers who live in 
Califo: are represented by Palmer. 


For large circulation. Papers represented b 
E. Katz. J 
~ OUTHERN CALIFORNIA’S matchless paper, 
Los Angeles TIMEs. 


. Cire’n over 16,000 "ally. 
THE WAVE, 


a Francisco, Cal., the 
ciety, 











~racific Coast so- 


186-187 World Bldg, oii 1 3, 000 0 wecklye 


York, N. Y.,sole agent. 
T= yw ey ne a larger ——— gy 





Groulatie 
le the weekiy 
ion yet ac- 
uri.—From 





CONN ECTICUT. 


[HE DAY gives advertisers more circulation 
than all other New London papers combined. 


ILLINOIS. 


T= GALESBURG MAI ey | 
be good oas. 











covers Saeauts and a 
papers; ; good rates fo: 
) Ee. , population over 35,000 in township, 6,000 
homes. DarLy NEws sworn circulation to 
subscribers 5,148. Can any paper in Asserten bent 
this honestly ? Write tor ens iculars 


IOWA. 


Dv circuiats HERALD, founded 1836. Family 
lation; up date ; ; circulation steadily 
Is it on your list? 


\ he dite s t, rons circulati 
r, ome ation 
of f any’ weekly in county. Guaran by Row- 
AILY SENTINEL is the only daily in one 
perhaps not 

















twelve-page 


- Iowa’s best counties. Rates low, 


so low as papers with half the circulation, but 
bad are on circulation, and pay adver- 
rs. 





KENTUCKY. 


LS — — TRUTH, 12,000 copies 
4 hly covers A fb pereas 





of the ci - ona suburbs ow in its tw aah ene. 
nd for rates an oy ¢ of TRUTH to 
COSTE, 38 Park AY ew York, Special News- 


paper Representative. 
THE FARMERS’ HOMES JOURNAL, LOUISVILLE, 
fie to the better class of far "farmers and stockmen 





a and Tenn every week. It is 
read and trusted b; them a as nas thelr business * paper. 
It was establish shed in Its readers 


have money to buy Fey ‘they see Ey f 
they want it. Sample copy free. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 








ARRANGED BY STATES. 


Advertisements under this ler this head 50 cents a line. 
Must be handed in one week in advance. 





95 4 os. ng ents 5 da ENTERPRIS. 
A eS lay a 
is 17c. per r 
4 ads He. pe the h per 
be found in the Uni hited States of any ae of the 
size of B nters’ Ink, Jan. 8, 1826. 





ARKANSAS. 
FOR SEVENTY-SIX YEARS 


The Arkansas Gazette 


Has been the leading newspaper published in 
the State. It is issued | a the State Capital, 
which is the educati , as well as 
the geographical, center —~ distributing point, 
with a population of 40,000 people. Judicious ad- 
vertising in the columns of this paper usually 
brings profitable results. 











MICHIGAN. 


HE 800 DEMOCRAT, Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 
It should be on your list. 


ETROIT COURIER. 








“We ap pleased vie 
results from our ad in you per.”—W. 
SarrH & Co., Buffalo. Ad rai 13 times at 4c. Aa 


Be ok (Mich.) Sap nang A ee. Sunday 
ice a week; G Press. The 

leaders | in their "respective * fields. Exclusive 
d Press fr: nly morning news- 

paper in_this section. All modern improve- 
on The leading advertisers in the country 
resented in their columns. Informa- 
ion ot oO! HD D. LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 


















































es 
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MISSISSIPPI. 






OHIO. 








HE WATCHMAN has a en or 
hout the southern —, 
vertising medium. 1 or s Ke 

gopy and adve' rates, JAS. M. WALK R, 
Publisher, Williamsburg, Miss. 


MISSOURI. 








A TFOR MORNING TIMES, EVENING NEwWs, 
EEKLY 





TIMES - NEws, 14,000 daily, 4,500 





’ | ‘HE PRESS, Columbus, o: Democratic daily 
in Central Ohio. F. J. WENDELL, sole adver- 
ising agent, Tribune Bldg., New York City. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





] , ANSAS CITY WORLD, daily ding 25,000, 
A Sunday 30,000. 





AZETTE, West Plains, Mo., leading paper in 
G erie; Best farming and 2s owing 
West. . me © addre 
FRANK WINCHESTER, 10 Xk. ‘St., N. Y. 
'O reach the 50,000 lead and zinc miners of 
Southwest Missouri, use the columns of the 


Webb City Daily and Weekly SENTINEL (successor 
to the Times). A live, progressive and up-to-date 








MONTANA. 


T= E LIVINGSTON ENTERPRISE : eight pages: 
all home print. Circulation exceeds 1 


ELENA IND ESE ADEN — 6,240 Daily ee 
, 3,385 Wi ew. | Leading eoompener tn 
Montana. Rowell’s Directo ives it five times 
the circulation of any other Helena daily. 


NEW JERSEY. 


‘| HE real estate in the Red Bank REcIs- 

TER gives all sales of real estate in Mon- 
mouth County, all contracts for wanes. and 
much similar news. Everybody reads it 














culation than the Chester Lip x It_reaches 
= os nae le in the en 
ALLACE & SPROUL, Chester, Pa. 


a PATRIOT, ‘Harrisburg, 
a year. "Politics, indépendentiy 1 Demo- 
at 


Gaily, 5,000 wee Re 


in Pennsylvania or elsewhere either, 
t matter, has a more desirable cir- 


t of the Keystone 





Penna. Forty- 


te capital; 8,000 
low. Population 54,000 





ig SCRANTON TRUTH, an independent aft- 
oon ne 


y- 
sylvania [oo hiladelphia and Pittsburg; 


ye 
between New York City and Buffalo. BARRETT 
JORDAN, Proprietors, Scranton, Pa. 


-wspaper. Circulation over 13,000 
est daily circulation in Penn- 


virculation om the Lac Lackawanna line 








oi ie an Deylattown, Pa. Oldest pa- 
rs in the county—week ay ovabtioned 18, 
lished 1886 ; hest pa 


7 
county ; the onl, journals owning t. ar fon 
only exclusivély ~= Fy pers in the county, 


sheet S tors for map pt ns circulation. PAS- 
CHALL & CO., Doylestown, Pa. 


stanc! 


matter nor patent 





TENNESSEE. 





te 4 MAY COUNTY, | z 5 & PA matow atoup euialy 
of the 
latter there are —" ee free eit lic news 
from all the villages and the resorts the CAPE 
May County GAZETTE secures a large circula- 
tion, coveri the entire county as no other 
r does. Advertisers, do Tre, Ce see the point! 
dress COUNrY GAZETTE, Cape May Court 
House, N. J. Established 1880. 


NEW YORK. 


UEEN OF FASHION, New York City 
Issued monthly. A million retin a year. 


RAINS, & weekly tan gi ~~ advertisers. It 
uctions of the 
best retail advertisements to be found in the va- 
rious publications of the English-speaking world, 
together with pA oe excellent sugges- 
tions for catch-lines, reading matter and_best 
hical display of advertisements. The only 
0 urnal in the world devoted exclusively to re- 
tail advertisers and to the men aa write a4 


rs get man: —— 
tions for ey trom 1 it. mipgnang 2 ion ovine 94 $4 
a. copy. of Brains free. Advertis- 
“on appl ion. BRAINS PUBLISHING 
rs is 52. ew York. 

















\HATTANOOGA, Tenn., has 50,000 le. The 
/ EVENING NEWS has “$5,000 ag 


000 readers. It is an 





p-to-date fu Press 
report, Mergenthaler 1 Nae Fm perfecting press. 
Serves all nearby railroad towns every day. 
G local circu'ation. Best and largest Tint 
ng eo pgetad any paper in the South. 


s day 





VERMONT. 





‘}°.HE Burlington FREE PREss has largest Dail 
and Weekly circulation in Vermont. J 





NCHBURG RG | NEWS; v8 ; culy morning pe oo 25,- 
ay. 2; week on ; established 1866 ; daily, 2 
rs 


of I Richmond. H H. D. °LACOSTE, Ss Park 
Row, New York, Manager uation Advertising. 


VIRGINIA. 





week oi wane Let ussubmit ‘prices 





‘|.HE STATE, Richmond, the leading evening 

‘paper in a community of 125, people, 
publishes full Associated Press dispatches, and is 
a live, up-to-date family newspaper. New man- 





ELMIRA 
TELEGRAS1. 


ELMIRA, N. Y. 
Known Circulation Over One Hundred 
Thousand Copies Weekly. 


A. Frank RICHARDSON, General Agent. 
Rooms 13, 14 and 15 Tribune Bldg., New York City. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


URHAM ty ef PAPER AND BUSY AGENT 
circulates in every State. 10 centsa line. 


—™ News is the only evening paper in (har- 


cit ulation, —~s 
11.557 Ofa06, 19.681, The 3 is the leadi 


ia in this Fou and poten 4 ps population a 
d TIMEs cover city and county _ 














many improvements. Grea 
than any other Richmond daily. Prices for space 
of H. D. LACOSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 


til — new nd 
- r local clreuiation 





WASHINGTON. 





> eaiemaee TIMES. 





aes TIMES is the best. 





r j= — is the home paper of Seattle’s 60,(00 
people. 





EATTLE’S afternoon daily, the Towres, has 
the largest ——— of any evening paper 
north of San Francise 





WISCONSIN. 





] MCONBIN SGSTOULAU RISE, Racine, Wis. 


in t tate. 
lation over 25,000. 


English ae cultural paper printed 
Rates only 20 cents a line, Circu- 
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1 46 306 PEOPLE in the Co ional 
e District requires Northern Wis- 

consin _ have a new dl Lyd be = own. 
ul and 

=z this section, are i—T nine to 


thorou; hly covers this section. Rates o 
LA COSTE, 38 Park Row, New York. 





CANADA. 


he largest circulation in New Brunswick is 
enjoyed by the PRoGREsS, a weekly issued 
is06" John.—From Printers’ Ink, issue of May 8, 








Be ae dailies claim to do it all. They do 
handful of business men and politi- 
cians in the towns, but wise advertisers reach 
the people by aid of the best local papers. The 
BERLIN RECORD (d and w) is clean, bright and 
—— ~ and goes into more homes in its ter- 
ritory than 4 ee MILEY dee Rates on ap- 
plication. W. V. UTTLEY Berlin, Ont. 


HAWAIIAN ISLANDS. 


TA ao and weekly. The live, popular 
paper the country. Covers the gro sroup 
onde ly. Send for samples. Honolulu, A. 


CLASS PUBLICATIONS. — 


Advertisements inserted un under this heading, in 
the appropriate class, cost 50 cents a line, for each 
insertion. One line inserted one year, 52 weei 
Sor $26, 6 months 














‘or #13, 3 months for $6.50, or 


4 weeks Sor #2. For wad publisher who does ‘not 
Jind the heading he wants a new heading will be 
made to specially fit his conse. 


ADVERTISING. 


BRAINS, a vomit “journal for advertisers. It 
contains ei, hotographic reg way sone of the 
best ret advertisements to be found = the 

various publications of the Eng! 

ing world, together with many hunted ¢ excel- 

re oe ions for — fa —— oe 

an ty) ical display 0’ vert! 

ments. The only journal in the world devoted 
exclusively to re’ vertisers and to the men 
who _— and set theirads. Printers get many 
ions for oo ad from it. 


go Sub- 
scription 'p ge! RK .#" Sample copy of 
BRAIN: 1g rates on a plication. 
BRAINS PUBLISHING CO. .» Box B72, N few York. 
AGRICULTURE. 


BREEDER AnD FARMER, Zanesville, O. 
PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, Francisco, Cal. 
WISCONSIN AGRICULTULIST, Racine, Wis. 
FARMERS’ HOME JOURNAL, Louisville, Ky., 
goes weekly to 13,600 of the wealthiest farmers 
of Kentucky and Tennessee 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
“ BOOTS AND SHOES ” WEEKLY, N. Y. City. 


CARRIAGES AND WAGONS. 


THE HUB, 247 Broadway, New York. 
The leading monthly, containing all that 
pertains to the art of carriage building, 

and ga alt over the world. 

THE HUB NEWS, 247 Broadway, N. Y. 
The only betas ay paper published in the 
interests of vehicle mfra. and dealers. 











COAL. 
COAL TRADE JOURNAL, New York City. 
DANCING. j 
THE BALL ROOM, Kansas City. Semi-monthly. 
FASHIONS. 


QUEEN OF FASHION, N. Y. City 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, ¢ Jal. 13,000 weekly. 
EDUC: ATIONAL. 
THE SOUTAERN SCHOOL, Lexington, Ky., 
sworn circulation 6,092 copies em, Kye 
circulationin Ky. outside of Louisville, Official 
organ Ky. and Ala, State Boards of Education. 
Rates and sample copy Sree. 
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GROCERIES. 
enece RY WORLD, Philadel ai, Pa. 4 
est paid circulation ; the most on 
ket reports; the largest = ofp id p——< 
spondents of any published 


in the world. Send for fr r free sample copy. 
HARDWARE AND HOUSE FURNISHING. 
HARDWARE DEALERS’ MAGAZINE. 
_ circulation in its field. 
- Mallett, Pub., 271 Broadway, N. Y. 
HISTORICAL, 

THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL, REGISTER, a 
Monthly Gazette of the Patriotic Hereditary 
Societies ee _— whe wen a States of America. Send 
for advert “4 ~ wma copies. 1») 
8. Sixth st Philadelphia, 

HORSE INTERESTS. 

COACHING Philadelphia, Pa Pa. 4,000 monthly. 

HOUSEHOLD. 

WOMAN’S FARM JOURNAL, St. Louis, Menttiy. 

DETROIT COURIER. “ Weare pleased w ith t 
results from the CoURIER.”—W. H. SMITH aCo., 


S 
Sane, Dec. 20, 9. Ad rate 13 tmes at 4c. per 
ne. 











LARGEST CIRCULATIONS. 
ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM : Over 100,000 weekly. 
LITERATURE. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 
LUMBER. 
SO. LUMBERMAN, Nashville,Tenn. Covers South. 
MEDICINE, 

LEONARD’S ILLUSTRATED MED’L JOURNAL, 

Detroit, Mich., has 10,000 each issue ; proved. 
MEDICINE AND SURGER Y. 
WESTERN MEDICAL AND SURGICAL 
KEPORTER, St. Joxeph, Mo. 
MINING. 
MINING AND SCIENTIFIC PRESS,San Francisco. 
NEWSPAPER CLIPPINGS. 

THE CLIPPING COLLECTOR, a monthly maga- 
zine devoted to the yy of new: Tr 
clippings for pleasure or . it. One do a 
year ; ten centsacopy. 8 Dey St., New York. 

PAINTING. 

PAINTING & DECORATING, 247 Broad- 
way, N. he finest and most com 4 
paper published for the trade—one =~ 
worth more than price of @ year’s oubs 4 

PARKS AND CEMETERIES. 

PARK AND CEMETERY, C ERY, Chicago. Monthly. 

PRIN’ TING VG INDUSTRIES. 


PAPE AND nek RESS, Eatietatotia, Pa. 
foe aging ant pe de e in the world of 
its fame Bn ae ig and circulating exclu- 

sively to employing and pure 
ay oak a. bian 
ers, manufacturing stationers, = vers, 


13,000 weekly. 








etc., etc. Sample copiesand and rates on a) jon. 
RELIGION. 
THE ADVANCE, Congregational weeny, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Average issue in 1895 was 23,47 
SOCIETY. 
THE WAVE, San Francisco, Cal. 13,000 weekly. 
SPANISH. 


REVISTA POPULAR, established 1888, 1 
Spanish circulation in the world. Ge ae tions 
in all languages : 46 Vesey St., N. Y. City. 


SUNDAY PAPERS. 


ELMIRA, N. Y., TELEGRAM: Circulation over 
100,000 copies weekly. 


TEXTILE. 


TEXTILE WORLD, Boston. Largest rating. 
WOMEN. 
QUEEN OF FASHION, New York City. 
Issued monthly. A million copies a year. 





ECTPERRY. nano \ 
Jorcian Aw: Dept. 


55 TRIBUNE Bue. 
Yor 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


A JOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS. 


te ssued every Wednesday. Ten cents a copy. 
= ription one ees year, in advance. 


ty For ton d lars, paid in dvance,a t t 
ror ten do advance, a rece 
will be given an a paid subscription Sroka 
date to (Jan ) the end of Rage cen 

tar Being p' lat it is always 


‘tom 
ible to oat: a@ new edition 0! five hundred 
copies for $30, or a ber > 

«Publishers d ny 
ERs’ INK for the benefit of advg. ms may, 
on praation, obtain special confidential terms. 

ia any person who has not paid for it is 
receiving PRinrans' RS’ INK, it is use some one 
has subscribed in his name. Every r is 
stopped at the —e of the time Yald for. 
CIRCULATI detail 


ied statement of the 
number of ~~ printed of every a of PRINT- 
ERs’ INK for the full y to be 


ear 1895, 
— on file with the editor 0! the American 
e r Directory, so that the circulation ma; 


last ehree a 
eipies Hie sal and of the last four weeks, 27,100 
he smallest issue du th 


Naw York eee: No. 10 Spruce STREET, 
Lonpon Acent, F. W. Sears, 138 Fleet St. 
Cuicaco, BenHam & INGRAHAM, 145 La Salle St. 








NEW YORK, FEBRUARY 5, 1806. 








THE circulation of a newspaper is 
expressed by the number of. complete 
copies printed. What is done with the 
completed copies has a bearing only in 
fixing the value or character of the 
circulation. 





THOSE who wish to see a hote! ad- 
vertisement that is not in stereotyped 
form, should read the two-page an- 
nouncement of the Battery Park Hotel, 
Asheville, N. C., in the February num- 
ber of Scribner's Magazine. 





A SOMEWHAT sad commentary upon 
distributing associations is brought 
out by the statement made by Presi- 
dent Congdon, of the National Dis- 
tributors’ Association, printed on an- 
other page, to the effect that he per- 
sonally received seventeen copies of a 
circular sent through the mail to what 
were supposed to be seventeen differ- 
ent addresses. 


EXACTNEss and clearness are hardly 
enough to make an advertisement at- 
tractive. The claims made ought to 
be so perfectly expressed as to cause 
the reader to unconsciously linger on 
the thought an instant. 





Say all you can about yourself, but 
nothing about your rivals. Let them 


pay their own advertising bills. 


”’ of an ad that 
attracts more than anything else, but 
it is a quality that cannot well be 


IT is the ‘‘ sincerity 


simulated. 





S. C. BECKWITH has incorporated 
his business as ‘‘ The S. C. Beckwith 
Special Agency,” taking in his two 
brothers, R. W. and J. T. Beckwith. 
The business has been built up on 
sound lines, and is sure to last. 





THERE are 21,000 newspapers cata- 
logued in the American Newspaper 
Directory, and in eight years twenty- 
one of these have been detected in fur- 
nishing circulation statements to the 
Directory which facts would not sus- 
tain. It would appear, therefore, that 
in 168,000 reports, twenty-one lacked 
candor. What other line of business 
can show that 8,000 reports must be 
sifted to discover one palpable error? 





Mr. C. M. PALMER, business man- 
ager of Mr. Hearst’s paper, the /our- 
nal, New York, says that the Journal 
has made an effort to use the advertising 
columns of other newspapers in extend- 
ing its own circulation, but those he 
most desired to use have either refused 
his announcements altogether or de- 
manded double or treble rates. Finding 
that he could not use advertising space 
in other newspapers except at unrea- 
sonablecharges, he was compelled to re- 
sort to posters. He says he believes 
the newspapers to be the best media 
in extending another newspaper's cir- 
culation, but when they are not avail- 
able, he tries to make his posters as 
attractive and effective as possible. 





WITH the probable idea of fooling 
the public certain newspapers in St. 
Paul and Minneapolis are going to 
have an investigation of their respect- 
ive circulations. It is the experience 
of PRINTERS’ INK that when a paper 
really wishes to have the public know 
how many copies it prints, it tells the 
facts in plain English, and everybody 
believes the truth as told and the thing 
is settled. When, however, a publish- 
er don’t want to let the exact truth be 
known, he is much given to getting 
up investigations and publishing the 
pictures of the examiners, after which 
nobody takes any stock in the report 
or pretends to know any more about 
the circulation of the paper than be- 
fore. The simpler way is the better 
one. 
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One thousand one hundred and 
finety-six paid-in-advance subscribers 
were added to PRINTERS’ INK sub- 
seription list during the week ending 
January 29. 

THE effort to secure good advertise- 
ments by advertising in the daily press 
to give a prize for the best advertise- 
ment received, is hardly ever a success. 
The people reached by the announce- 
ment calling for the ads are not persons 
apt to write good advertising. \When, 
however, the announcement that ads are 
wanted appears in a periodical like 
PRINTERS’ INK, the competitors attract- 
ed are ad writers, and the advertiser is 
not compelled to wade through a mass 
of amateurish advertising, only to find 
that none of it is suited to his needs. 
Thus, in the PRINTERS’ INK Vase com- 
petition over eight hundred advertise- 
nents were submitted, a majority of 
which were of excellent character The 
advertiser who wishes to secure adver- 
tisements by competition should adver- 
tise his wants in a periodical that 
reaches people competent to satisfy 
them. 





Most of the fault found with news- 
paper directories comes from that class 
of publishers who have exaggerated 
ideas of their own importance and 
something about their circulation which 
they wish to conceal.—A Mert H. Ful- 
ler, Brockton, Mass., Enterprise. 








Gro. P. ROWELL & Co.’s Newspa- 
per Directory catches it most severely 
and is ‘‘cussed’’ generally by a large 
number of newspaper men. The rea- 
son is that their forms of proof of cir- 
culation are the best yet devised, and 
their plan of estimating where infor- 
mation is desired is, in my opinion, 
the fairest.—A bert H. Fuller, Brock- 
ton, Mass., Enterprise. 

etic: a 
MORE ABOUT TEXAS CIRCULA- 
TIONS. 


Mr. A. R. Williams, general man- 
ager of the Fort Worth Gazette, ac- 
companies the letter printed herewith 
with a detailed circulation statement 
showing that the average daily circula- 
tion of that paper for the year 1895 was 
10,333 copies, and the average weekly 
circulation for the same time 20,046. 
On his letter-head it will be observed 
that it is set down: ‘* Circulation 
daily, 13,500, weekly, 45,000.” Many 
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papers in Texas have very large circu- 
lations—on their letter-heads., 


Office of 
“*TuHe Fort Wortu Gazette.” 
Cir’n: Daily, 13,500, Weekly 45,000. 
Fort Wortn, Texas, Jan. 20, 1896. 
Editor of PRinTERS’ INK: 


We notice that you publish under the head- 
line, * A Texas Bluff,” our letter proposing 
to join other Texas daily newspapers in 
paying the expenses of your agent to Texas 
to investigate the books of such papers and 
make report on Texas circulations for the 
American Newspaper Directory, and to pay 
all the expenses of such agent if he did not 
find that the Weekly Gazette has the largest 
circulation of any weekly or semi-weekly 
Texas newspaper, and the Dazly Gazette the 
largest circulation of any Texas daily news- 
paper. 

Why don’t you suggest to our Texas con- 
temporaries to call our bluff ? 

To encourage them we will make it a little 
more liberal. 

If your agent will obtain access to the 
books of the Dallas daily and semi-weekly 
News, the only competitors of the Gazette 
in the North Texas field, with permission to 
publish his findings in a report on Texas 
circulations, we will pay the expenses of his 
trip, whatever may be his report. 

RINTERS’ INK claims to be published in 
the interest of the advertiser. It surely 
ought to back our efforts to assist it to dis- 
cover the truth as to Texas circulations. 

You say that, ‘Some people think that 
the Galveston News has double the circula- 
tion of any other daily in Texas, but no one 
ever pretended to know how many copies 
the News issues.” 

You are mistaken. No one who pretends 
to have any information on the subject of 
Texas daily newspapers claims to believe that 
“the Galveston News has double the circu- 
lation of any other daily in Texas.” We do 
not think anybody who knows anything 
about the matter would place the Galveston 
News above fourth on the list of Texas daily 
newspaper circulations, being exceeded by 
its twin publication at Dallas, the Houston 
Post and the Gazette. Printers’ Ink should 
wake up. There wasatime when the Gal- 
veston Mews claimed to have a greater circu- 
lation than all other dailies printed in Texas. 
Mr. John J. Hand, one of its managers, 
knew what its circulation was at that time. 
He was called upon to ay upon this point 
in the case of Wren ws. Belo & Co., and his 
testimony will be found in the Sixty-third 
Texas Reports, page 7oo. He said: “ m 
one of the defendants and one of the pub- 
lishers of the Galveston News. I don’t know 
its exact circulation in January, 1880; it was 
over six thousand ; about half of its circula- 
tion is in Galveston, the balance over the 
State.”” So you see that pony | did “‘ pre- 
tend to know how many copies the News is- 
sues,’’ at a time when it put forth the ex- 
travagant claim that it had more circulation 
than all the other dailies in the State. It 
was, however, the only State daily published 
in Texas at that time. here are now five. 

We are not ashamed for anybody to know 
the Gazette’s circulation, and advertisers are 
constantly invited to visit its press-rooms. 
The inclosed sworn statement covers every 
issue of the paper, daily and weekly, during 
the past year, excluding all special editions 
and applying only to the regular runs. It is 
sent to back up our proposition. That is a 
good thing for Printers’ Ink and a good 
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thing for the advertiser. Why don’t you 
push it along? If you haven’t a man to 
spare for a Texas trip, appoint Bradstreet’s 
or Dun’s agent here as your representative. 
We contend that the system of placing guesses 
against verified statements is unfair to adver- 
tisers and unfair to candid newspapers. 

We do not pretend to have definite informa- 
tion as to the circulation of the class journals 
published in Texas, and our comments ap- 

lied, as you will note by reference to our 
etter, — to ‘Texas newspapers, daily, 
weekly and semi-weekly. 

The American Newspaper Directory for 
1895 credits the Galveston Sem-li eekly News 
with the largest circulation of any weekly or 
semi-weekly newspaper published in the 
State. We will engage to demonstrate to the 
publishers of the Directory that the Weekd. 
Gazette has double the circulation of the Gal- 
veston Semi-Week/y News, and did have in 
1895, by any test they or Prinrers’ INK ma 
designate. If the Semi-Weekly News will 
authorize the postmasters at the various offices 
to state its circulation at these points we will 
undertake to collect complete reports from 
them touching both the Weekly Gazette and 
the Semi-Weekly News in verification of this 
claim. 

If this is a bluff, it will be observed that 
the parties at interest can call our hand with- 
out any expense to themselves. 

Very truly yours, 
State PrintinG Co., 
A. R. Williams, Gen’] Manager. 

The Galveston Vews-has a special 
agent in New York—and a very nice 
man he is, too! always cheerful and 
smiling. PRINTERS’ INK recently in- 
terrogated this special agent of the 
News on the subject of the circulation 
of the 77idune, another daily of Gal- 
veston, but the Vews man said that he 
didn’t know what the circulation of the 

Tribune was. He said it was a pretty 
good paper. PRINTERS’ INK said to 
him that the American Newspaper Di- 
rectory credited the 77ibune with a 
circulation of more than 800, and the 
News man said that he thought the 
Tribune had more circulation than 
that. ‘‘ Well, how about 5,000?”’ said 
PRINTERS INK. ‘‘Oh, that is too big,” 
said the Mews man. ‘‘I do think, 
however,” he added, ‘‘ that it prints 
as many as 1,800 daily,” and then he 
continued, ‘‘It prints more than the 
Fort Worth Gazette.”’ 

It would appear that the Fort Worth 
Gazette has one material advantage over 
either of the Galveston papers. Its 
publishers will make statements of 
what they issue and the Galveston pub- 
lishers will not. 

———— +r 

THERE is only one way of judging 
advertising, and that is by the results 
it brings—not the results in attention, 
or inquiries, or answers—but in cash. 
Cash is the only thing with which to 
measure results. 
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MAKES SOME GOOD POINTS. 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y., 
Jan. 23, 1896. t 
Editor of PRINTERS’ INK: 

The Binghamton LZvening Herald 
has always been consistent in publish- 
ing its circulation figures. The wis- 
dom of doing so has always been pat- 
ent to its publishers and is shown in 
the very large advertising patronage 
which the Herald enjoys when com- 
pared with its local contemporaries. 

I look upon advertising as a com- 
modity which can be bought and sold 
in definite quantity. The advertiser 
who purchases space in a newspaper 
of (to him) unknown circulation buys 
a pig in a bag. 

The value of advertising is based 
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Rap E, BENNETT. 


on circulation, a principle which the 
Herald has always recognized, and 
which has helped materially to make 
its dealing with the advertising world 
very satisfactory indeed. I cannot 
understand why a publisher should 
conceal his circulation, unless his ad- 
vertising rates are higher than they 
should be. The publisher who asks 
an advertiser to pay a specified rate 
without revealing the exact circulation 
of his paper to the advertiser, virtually 
says : 

%e It will be all right if you pay the 
price I ask, but I will not prove it to 
you by the figures. You must simply 
take my word for it.” 

Such a procedure has no well-estab- 
lished precedent in ordinary mercan- 
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tile transactions and must be an argu- 
ment to an advertiser that the publish- 
er conceals his circulation because to 
do so will benefit himself, and, on the 
other hiand, to reveal it will cause the 
advertiser to refuse to advertise. The 
Bible says: ‘‘ Avoid the appearance of 
evil,” and the publisher who conceals 
his circulation figures should ponder 
over that Scriptural injunction. 

Tell an advertiser he is buying space 
which has a value based on the num- 
ber of subscribers to your paper, and 
let him be the judge of the excellence 
of the journal, so far as its news feat- 
ures and editorial policy are con- 
cerned. Treat him fairly and honestly, 
and you will make a friend as well as 
a customer of him. 

I have never known a_ publisher 
whose paper enjoyed a large circula- 
tion to hesitate about telling the exact 
size of that circulation. I have known 
many publishers of papers having but 
a limited circulation to conceal the 
figures, and I was never at a loss to 
understand why they did. The pub- 
lisher who asks more for advertising 
space than it is worth, will be found 
out sooner or later. The publisher 
who makes an advertiser believe that 
his paper enjoys a larger circulation 
than it really does, is dishonest and 
doubly so when, by misrepresentation, 
he secures advertising. 

My experience in dealing with the 
public has taught me that he who is 
honest at all times, and who takes the 
public into his confidence, fares best 
in the long run. 

Advertising pays when money is 
spent judiciously ; when an advertise- 
ment is well written, and when the ad- 
vertising rate is not above a fair figure 
per thousand copies of circulation. 
Shrewd advertisers know all this, and 
in time come to know whether or not 
they are being cheated. If they are, 
woe to the man who has misrepresented 
circulation. : 

The bane of the honest publisher is 
the dishonest publisher : the man who 
claims to have an excessive circulation 
and who is willing to take avery nom- 
inal price for advertising space, thereby 
rendering it difficult for the honest 
publisher to secure a fair value for ad- 
vertising space. 

If I were an advertiser, I should be 
suspicious of the man who would make 
claims to a large circulation and who 
refused to prove that his claims were 
right. A horseman would not pur- 
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chase a steed on the declaration of its 
owner that it could trot in 2.10. He 
would require that the animal trot be- 
fore him in 2.10, or else refuse to pur- 
chase, RALPH E. BENNETT, 
Advertising Manager, 
Binghamton Lvening Herald. 





HOW MANY DO YOU PRINT? 


THE NUMBER PRINTED IS ALWAYS AS- 
CERTAINABLE, BUT THE NUMBER 
READ NEVER CAN BE, 


Editor of PRINTERS’ Ink: 

Please inform a subscriber what authority 
you have for the definition of the word Cir- 
culation as given in the editorial paragraph 
in the last number of Printers’ Ink: 

“The circulation of a newspaper is expressed 
by the number of eae meee copies printed. What 
is done with the completed copies a bearing 
only in fixine the value or character of the cir- 

tion.” —Printers’ Ink, Jan. 22. 

All the dictionaries in common use in this 
country and recognized as authority on mat- 
ters philological, are “‘ dead against you,” as 
witness these quotations: 

WessterR.—" Circulation. (2) The act of 
going about or of passing from place to place, 
or person to person: free diffusion; trans- 
mission.”’ (The word “ /ree’’ as used here 
evidently means unimpeded, not gratuitous. ] 

Worcester.—Circulation. (2) The act of 
circulating ; diffusion ; dissemination: as the 
circulation of books. 

Century.— Circulation. (2) The act or 
state of being diffused or distributed, the act 
of passing from point to point, or from per- 
son to person; diffusion; as the circulation 
of sap in a tree; the circu/ation of money; 
the c7rculation of a piece of news.” 

STANDARD.—“ Circulation. (2) Free and 
continuous passage or transmission from 
point to point, or from person to person; 
diffusion ; dissemination; as the news had a 
speedy circulation.” 

I think these definitions much more cor- 
rect than your interpretation of the word. 

Respectfully yours, PUBLISHER. 


Circulation statements should show 
the number of papers printed. The 
advertiser can make his own estimate 
of the number unused. Publishers 
will not print any considerable number 
of papers that they cannot dispose of. 
—Andrew H. Fuller, Publisher Brock- 
ton, Mass., Enterprise. 

The number printed can be told 
each day, but waiting for the ‘‘clean- 
up”’ causes delay, invites estimates or 
guesses, and there is always risk that 
a cockle seed or a mouse chip may get 
counted as wheat, after all.—Printers’ 
Ink, Jan. 22. 
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THE advertisement that has a sin- 
cere ring to it and hugs the truth in 
every sentence, will go straight to the 
reader’s reason and make a favorable 
impression, 
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ABOUT NEWSPAPER DIRECTORIES. 


To the Editor of Newspaperdom: 

In your issue of Jan. 16,“ S.F G.,” a 
critic of the newspaper directory, writing 
from Boston, says: - 

A friend of mine in this town complied with 
every d d ofa direct editor, but did not 
justice. He publishes a’ high - class 
that hasa large circulation. A ry 
m “not exceeding 400” year after year. 
Detailed statements were made, and ny ! were 

le * 


sworn to. Then t was 

tion not known.’ I asked my friend: “ Did you 
take a page ad in the directory?’ “No.” ! 
T see,” 1. 

I venture to say that in this statement 
there are three inaccuracies, as follows: (1) 
The directory publisher did not make any 
demand whatever; (2) the friend did not pub- 
lish a “‘ high-class ” weekly ; (3) the state- 
ments of circulation sent in were neither in 
detail nor true. 

I further venture to say that if ‘S. F. 
G.” is an honest and sensible man, and will 
investigate the facts of the case he reports, 
he will admit that they sustain my view as 
published here, and not his as set forth in 
your paper of the 16th. 

You have my name. If your Boston cor- 
respondent will substantiate his so-called 
facts, you may present him with a copy of 
the Century Dictionary at my expense. 

A Directory PuBLIsHER. 

New York, Jan. 18, 1896. 





ive 
week. 


To the Editor of Newspaperdom: 

If observations concerning newspaper 

directories are in order, I will give you mine. 

ave n for thirteen years the pub- 
lisher of a daily newspaper that started 
with a circulation of 500 and has grown to 
exceed 7,000. I have always furnished news- 
paper eave with correct returns. To 
some, simple statements; to some, sworn 
statements; and for years detailed state- 
ments to Rowell. 

I have no fault to find with the publishers 
of the numerous directories, and do not be- 
lieve the oft-repeated charges that circula- 
tion ratings are bought with orders for adver- 
tising. I consider the directories, with pos- 
sibly one or two exceptions, as unreliable 
guides to circulation. Most publishers’ 
statements are accepted, and circulation fig- 
ures furnished are printed without altera- 
tion. I have known some papers to be rated 
year after year in the principal directories at 
about five times their actual circulation. 
Sworn statements are often furnished, but 
even these are open to some doubt; they 
lack such definite and detailed information 
as an advertiser ought to possess. 

I believe that a majority of publishers are 
willing to lie just a little about their circula- 
tion in order to save their pride. A few of 
them are large-calibre liars. The moral as- 
pect aside, it does not pay: commercially. 
Circulation statements should show the num- 
ber of papers printed. The advertiser can 
make his own estimate of the average num- 
ber unsold. Publishers will not print any 
considerable number of papers that they 
cannot dispose of. It takes courage for a 

ublisher to give true figures when his 
ying rival is claiming an immense circula- 
tion, overtopping his own; but it pays in 
the long run, even if it is small. A large cir- 
culation by absence of full information 
may be open to doubt, and must be a con- 
tinual pte, ended to a publisher in deal- 
ing with the modern shrewd advertiser, who 
is willing to pay a fair price, but insists on 
knowing exactly what he is buying. To mis- 
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represent circulation is to play a confidence 
game, and place a man on a par with a bunco 
steerer. 

If newspaper associations want to see true 
ratings, let them evolve a plan for procuring 
them, and ask the directory publi hers to 
adopt it. Most of the fault found with direct- 
ories comes from that class of publishers 
who have exaggerated ideas of their own im- 
ae ager and something about their circu- 
ation which they wish to conceal. Geo. P, 
Rowell & Co.’s irectory catches it most se- 
verely, and is *“‘ cussed ’’ generally by a large 
number of newspaper men. The reason is 
that his forms of proof of circulation are the 
best yet devised, and his mg of estimating 
where information is denied is, in my opinion, 
the fairest. 

I do not see how newspaper directories can 
be published without some advertising, as 
their cost is considerable. 

ALBERT H. Futter, 
Publisher Brocton (Mass.) Enterprise. 





IN ROCHESTER. 
Rocuester, N. Y., Jan. 21, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A large, live rooster in the show window 
of one of the stores here attracted consider- 
able attention recently. A placard an- 
nounced that the rooster had been stolen 
from his happy home on Christmas eve, and 
that the case would be tried publicly in the 

. C. A. music hall on a certain evening. 
Tickets, 50 and 75 cents. The complainant 
was a prominent lawyer and ex-member of 
Congress, and the defendant the vice-presi- 
dent of the Chamber of Commerce. Several 
leading lawyers, ministers and business men 
were to appear as witnesses or to act as 
jurors. The attorneys on both sides were 
to be imported from Massachusetts. The 
chief of police was to act as sheriff and the 
largest ex-judge in town was to preside at 
the trial. he rooster, the placard and the 
newspapers—all advertising mediums—did 
their work so well that the house was sold 
several days in advance of the trial, and the 
local Y. M. C. A. netted several hundred 
dollars. J. E. Kine. 

—— ee , 

CURIOSITIES EVERYWHERE. 

New Brunswick, N. J., Jan. 20, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

A local furniture and carpet dealer adver- 
tises: ‘‘ Misfit carpets to fit any size room 
always on hand.” 

A shoemaker in Rahway, N. q displayed 
a sign in his window, during the late cam- 

aign, which read: “* No Fusion Here. Sh 
goled With Oak Tan Leather Only.” 

Brill Bros., of New York, are selling off 
the stock of clothing of Ganz & Co. An 
overcoat in the window is marked: ‘‘ Ganz 
& Co.’s price $60; worth $30 ; our price $18.” 

Frank A. METZRATH. 


oes 


IN QUEBEC. 
Office of LEonaRD SAVAGE, ADVER- 
TISING, 95 Wellington Street, Room 2. 
SHERBROOKE, P.Q., Jan. 23, 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

Your circulation here is vastly more than 
what you call circulation, as ever copy is 
studied by from three to six other inter- 
ested advertisers. Yours truly, 

LEONARD SAVAGE. 
ooo 

You’tt get good business without stint, 
If catchy ads you daily print. 
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A BILL DISTRIBUTORS’ ASSOCIATION. 
ffice of } 
Tue Nationa Distriputors’ Associa- 
TION. 
Executive Offices : 
No. 323 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Jan. 24 1896. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

In the name of and in behalf of the 225 
members of The National Distributors Asso- 
ciation and the 2,000 men they employ, I pro- 
test most earnestly against the false, cow- 
ardly and malicious paragraph published on 

age 48 of Printexs’ Ink, dated Jan. 22, 1896. 
t reads as follows: 


“,. . . . and those who do take most natu 
of a live 


taste for beer, not to mention a propensity to- 
ward e: iting a day’s work by means of a con- 
venient ash-heap, sewer or mud-hole.” 


In a long acquaintance with your journal 
I have never before had occasion to criticise 
unfavorably anything appearing in its col- 
umns. The only reason I had for believing 
that the editor of Printers’ Ink was a fool, 
or worse, heretofore, was that he persistently 
asserted that Goon advertising was necessa- 
rily newspaper advertising, and followed it 
by sending me exactly seventeen copies of 
“The Little Schoolmaster” (in green and 
gold, by Bates), to different addzesses of 
course, to more thoroughly convince me that 
he believed himself a liar. He sent out 
other booklets, postal cards and circulars, 
but the green and gold affair was his chief 
offense. 

_This unwarranted attack upon circular 
distributors is not an unimportant matter. 
1 expect a satisfactory explanation. 

Yours faithfully, 
Crem. H. Concpon, 
President The National Distributors’ 
Association. 


The objects of The National Distributors’ 
Association are said to be: 

1. Tosecure the prompt, fajthful and proper 
distribution of advertising matter and sam- 
ples throughout the world, through the efforts 
of well accredited, responsible distributors. 

2. To collect and compile accurate informa- 
tion relating to bona fide distributors and 
place the same at the cisposal of advertisers 
who wish to secure the service of such. 

3. To protect all such bona fide distributors 
from fraud, and to protect advertisers against 
incompetent and dishonest persons who 
claim to be distributors. 

4. To furnish bona fide distributors with 
facts relating to fraudulent advertisements 
and other swindles calculated to defraud and 
deceive them. 

5. To act as an intermediary between dis- 
tributors. 

6. To accumulate a fund to defray all such 
necessary expense as may be involved in the 
proper conduct of the business of the asso- 
ciation as hereinbefore outlined. 

7. To issue proper credentials to bona fide 
distributors. 


NOTES. 


Tue Annual Show number of the Ameri- 
can Wheelman, New York, is said to be the 
largest bicycle paper ever issued anywhere. 

CrarKe’s Buffalo Biscuits, an English 
preparation, is, according to its advertise- 
ment, “* The perfection of dog food—as sup- 
plied to the Gusen i” 

Tue Inland Printer has published, in a 
large and handsome volume, the 148 speci- 
mens of ad display submitted in a recent con- 
test of the Riverside Paper Co. 

Joun R. Rocers, of the Standard Theater, 
New York, has goon, out quite a witt 
poster for the play, “‘The Strange Ad- 
ventures of Miss Brown.” It represents 
Miss Brown in full flight, and the letter-press 
is simply, ‘“* Miss Brown—now running.” 


_ Exportinc houses in this country some- 
times have catalogues printed with the prices 
in sterling money, to send to customers in 
English colonies and in parts of the world in 
which English money is better understood 
than our own; and catalogues have long 
been printed in Spanish to send to the various 
countries of Spanish America.— The Sun. 


SEVERAL newspaper publishers of Chicago 
have united in a common agreement that on 
and after February 1st next they will en- 
tirely discontinue the use of chromo pictures, 
and also the various guessing prizes invented 
to attract public attention and thereby in- 
crease circulation. The publishers say these 
features in journalism have not been profit- 
able.—Commercial Union. 
> 


NUGGETS AND FOSSILS. 


The items that follow have been un- 
earthed by the editor of the American 
Newspaper Directory while pursuing 
his researches for the twenty-eighth 
annual revision now in progress : 


Tue average daily circulation of the Buf- 
falo Evening News in 1895 was 61,605 copies. 

TuoseE who have made frequent use of the 
American Newspaper Directory acknowl- 
edge that it is more reliable than any other 
similar book published. Its accuracy in gir- 
culation ratings has been tested by many, 
and the seule have always confirmed its 
statement. It is regarded by the largest and 
best firms in the United States as a book of 
inéalculable value to every advertiser and 
advertising agent.—George 7. Wells, Coving- 
ton, Ga., January 22, 1896. 

ARR, 


IT MUST REVOLVE EVERLASTINGLY. 


The writer remembers of once asking the 
manager of a great baking powder house, 
expending half a million dollars annually in 
advertising, why the onee did not cur- 
tail its expenditures in that channel for a 
single season, and place the amount to their 
credit in the bank. ‘“ To do that,”’ came the 

uick response, “* would be ruinous. Adver- 
tising is one of our stocks in trade. To be 
sure we have a necessary commodity, but to 
prevail this fact upon the public means that 
the wheel of advertising must revolve ever- 
lastingly to bring success and profit.””— 
Profitable Advertising. 

+09 ——— 


Tue confectioner’s ad should exhibit good 
taste. 
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MIXING CHARITY WITH ADVERTISING, | 


Mixing charity with advertising is very 

or business. But thereis a great deal of 
it done. Only people in a position to dis- 
pense advertising have any appreciation of 
the number of societies, brotherhoods, sister- 
hoods, and heaven only knows what, whose 
representatives are out with space to sell in 
some sort of publication—the publication not 
infrequently being more in the line of a private 
venture and a pocket-filler for two or three 
individuals than a source of revenue to the 
organization. If you want to give something 
to some society, send the treasurer a check, 
but don’t let some irresponsible solicitor 
wheedle you into paying $100 a page for ad- 
vertising which is not advertising at all. 
There are some men who do only this sort of 
advertising, and, because it does not pay, cry 
out on al ” advertising as unprofitable and 
vain.—Chicago —— 





HE WILL ‘AFTER THIS. 


“ Oh, Henry,” said she, blithely, 
As ‘he sat him down to dine, 

“*T have bought the sweetest cushion 
For a dollar ninety-nine. 


“Tt was bargain day at Skilton’s, 
And they advertised it so 

That the store was fairly crowded, 
For the prices were so low.’ 


“* H’m,” he coughed, and looked askewly ; 
“* As sure as I’m alive, 

We are selling that same cushion 
At a dollar twenty-five.”’ 


Not a word then broke the silence, 
Till his wife, with many sighs, 
Softly said, in accents tearful, 
“ And why don’t you advertise ?”’ 
—St. Louis Chronicle. 





Displayed Advertisements. 


50 cents a line; $100 a lowe den @; 25 per cent 
extra for specified ‘position—if granted, 


Must be handed in one week in advance. 








WISCONSIN > ag ~ ahd 


RACINE, WIS 
Stfhirhse ECF SOKKEE. beth fehem, Pa. 


Lynchburg NEWS {3:009 Wrecks: 
146, 306 pone covered by the Superior 


Telegram. 5,500 every evening (ex. Sun 
ILLUSTRATION ee oN original. ract- 


ive, catchy, e y. I make & to 
suit any bust ness, &tampfor ma, circular and price 


list. H. WOODWARD ROGERS, 2% W. 22d St., N. Y. 
rk, N. Y., sole agent. 

receives careful editing from 

TOPEKA, KANSAS 

Winchester, 10 Spruce a 























THE WAVE, "are? tt, Shins a 
ins 1 pee a poi weekly. E. KATZ, 
186-187 World dg. Ww] 3, 000 see weekly 4 

Having a good artist and the 

P.P.P. for printers, my writing 

generation to birth. Terms on 

application. @ F. *B. BAGLEY, (Box 91), Phila. 
Cirenlation 7,600 ircula- 
tion than ar an; ther Kansas weekly. “For rates, 





Sew Youre Ae Agent, or C. Geo. 
Marquette Bldg., Chicago, IL, Western ‘Agent. 


AN ceases CLOCK 


time and looks you 
n the face. Your ady, 





prices. The Phelps & Barthol- 
omew Co., Ansonia, Conn. 





5 9 500 ss. 


SECOND-HAND TYPE. 


All Minion except one column of 
Names and places in Agate. This card 
is set up in the Minion type to show a 
fair specimen of its appearance in printed 
ee. See advertisement under ‘‘ FOR 

SALE” on a previous page. 





Good ads, like good eggs, may be 
spoiled in the setting. If you wish 
your ads put in type in a manner to 
command attention send them to me, 
Electrotypes furnished. 


Wm. ey Manager Printers’ Ink Press, 
0 Spruce St., New York. 


SPS” 8 a 


AN HONEST AD 


There’s a rare chance for some en with $4 
to get a $10,000 7 printing plant an ¢ bindeey in in 
most impo; town in Central Illinois, by ad- 
dressing BRAND, care Lord & Thomas, Chicago. 


AUR in. AB 











Organ of the Young Republicans 
of Michigan. 


Cruth 
cB 


Detroit, Mich. 


Combination of Old Critic 
and World. 


A GUARANTEED Circulation of 


28,000... 


For advertising rates address 
HOME OFFICE, or 


H. FRANK WINCHESTER, 
10 Spruce St., N. Y 














Sole Eastern Representative. 
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SUITABLE FOR 


Advertising ru.| 1 he 


10,000,000 European Postage Stamps for sale at 10 


ie i emacs oe « on] DOTTY EL 


e widespread and almost universal interest 
now taken in the collection of Postage Stamps 
makes them peculiarly adaptable for advertising 


ptr TET 


Axes EZ Post_— 


THE RECORD OF 
BRIDGEPORT’S ONLY MORNING PAPER, 


THE MORNING UNION. | , "e Post is published every week- 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. day in the year. 
t2” ..RATES ARE LOW.. 8 The Post Fights Fair 


Dad 
The Post is a free and independent 
newspaper—buys and sells the news 
without any strings. 


First of all—The News 

















A GENERAL TONIC. 





Pad 
| The Post will interest you if you 
| want an ind t newspaper that 


is not afraid to tell the truth. 


Results! That’s it 
aH 


=| Don't buy or read it if you wanta 
party organ. 


That’s a Post Motto 
Pd 


We want your advertisement—if it's 
‘|a clean, wholesome ad—and if you 





pay promptly. 
A well-known society woman writes, H 
Jan. 10, 1896: ‘* With the approach Otherwise not 
of winter, each year, I have had ae 
attacks of bronchitis, and have been The Denver Evening Post isa jour- 
quite unable to leave the house. nal for all the people, rich or poor 
During the present season I have, Always address, 
almost every evening, taken one 
of the Ripans Tabules, and have The Denver 
been greatly benefited ; have had “ 
less soreness of my throat, very Evening Post 


little coughing, and have been in 
better health generally, than in 
several years. The Tabules act ae 
as a general fonic. When I have . 
failed or omitted to take one, I have Representatives : 

not felt as well the next day.” V. H. KIMMELMANN, 


38-39 Times Bldg., New York 


Denver, Colorado 


Ripans Tabules are sold Hf druggists, or 
by mail if the price (60 cents a box) is sent 


Or, 
Ce eee omreyig Nad’ | FRANK TAMMEN, 
319 Dearborn St., Chicago 
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FRANK FORD & SON, 


PROPRIETORS. 
Office of 
Sunnyside Seed Farm and Nursery. 
Qa 


Ravenna, Portage Co., O., Dec. 30, 1895. 


TO THE 


NATIONAL TRIBUNE, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Dear Sir—We are in receipt of the 
Calendar you have sent, for which accept 
our thanks. Through our agent you will 
have our advertising as usual, which 
means that we consider the National 
Tribune one of the best mediums, as 
we scaled down our list to the cream 
this year. Very truly yours, 

FRANK Forp & Son, 


We Are Not 
Crying 


Because there is much territory not 
covered by Texas Farm anv Rancu, 


But We Are 
Rejoicing 
over the fact that the many custom- 
ers who use our advertising columns 


Year In and 
Year Out 


have long since learned that Texas 
Farm AND Rancu covers thoroughly 
Texas, Arkansas, Louisiana, Okla 
homa, Indian Territory. Have you 
looked into the desirability of secur- 
ing the best class of customers in 
above territory ? A clean paper for 
clean advertisers seeking clean cus- 
tomers. 


TEXAS FARM AND RANCH 
DALLAS, TEXAS. 


New York Office, Chicago Office, 
47 Times Bldg. Marquette Bidg. 
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ENTERPRISE PUBLISHING CO., 


CLEBURNE, TEXAS. 


Daily Enterprise 
Weekly Enterprise.. 


J. R. RANSONE, Jr., Manager. 


Cleburne is in the heart of the black, waxy agricultural land of Texas, 
whose resources are inexhaustible. Population about 8,000. Division 
headquarters of G. C. & S. F. R’y Co., with a monthly pay roll of $40,- 


ooo. 


The county of Johnson, of which Cleburne is the county seat, 


has a growing population of about 40,000. ENTERPRISE is the 
official organ and leading paper, read by people with money to spend. 


Established in 1885. 
medium in city. 


Best advertising medium in county and only 
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° has two ed 
Pp By wnak A. ondona, more im; 
t himeoli"—6 


~~ Ss Goo 
“Self Culture.”)} Circulation 


whether possessed by a 
A MAGAZINE OF KNOWLEDGE. man ora newspaper, 1S a 


good thing to have. 


which he gives to hi 





Sworn Monthly Circulation 69,867. 
Guaranteed Direct to Subscribers. 





No Chance Nows-stand Sale Cir- 
culation. tive and exclusive one 
oes "subser en Reaches intelli- 
gon las Buyers Progressive and 
Scdtous People in all sections of the United 

tes. 


“Has a Field Peculiarly Its Own.” 
Lp ape ee | Medium for Returns. gg 
red to constantly. Retained in Librar. r. 


je Screing anit Eutiatang Stat | The “NEW MODEL™’ Web 
From many Standpoints the Greatest |< jas proved to be an elixir of 
o * 

The ad isi is inch h 

Pa} gg Ay PT, 4 Ay BS | life to ng aed newsp ap ee As 
page 5x8 inches, . Preferred space rates}? @ tonic for a depleted circu- 
lation it is without an equal. 


The Werner Company, Campbell Printing Press & Mfg. Co. 
PUBLISHERS, 6 Madison Ave., New York. 


5-7 East 16th St:, 160-174 Adams St., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
New York. Chicago. 











a & 
: : 
» For Two Reasons . 
H FARMERS ano 4 
= THEIR FAMILIES : 
= appreciate the tremendous worth to them a 
7 of a progressive agricultural paper like..... -} 
a 

: H 
- e 
x & 
: Farm News : 
' . 
H : 
1 First—For its agricultural news. . 
7 Second—For its advertisements ; these bring a hundred 7: 
| trade centers to the homes of 165,000 subscribers. 7 
- Would an introduction to these homes be desirable ? - 
: THE HOSTERMAN PUB. CO., 7 
+ PHILIP RITTER, Springfield, Ohio. = 
HM =—sC EASTERN REPRESENTATIVE, | 
= 150 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK. = 
7 
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It’s a Business Bringer. 
The reason it pays to advertise in 


ame ier | We ech ee i |. 
Kansas City And We Know It. | 
WORLD rvs DQQUON, 0. cor 


you want to talk to, do 
is because THe Wortp brings results. | p)| it through the 

It carries more local advertising than | >| 
any other Kansas City publication—a 
sure indication of its worth. 








Circulation, 29,000 DAILY, 
32,000 SUNDAY. 





If you put it in The World it wins. 








All business done from Day- {4} 
THE WORLD, ton office. We are in the pj 
Kansas City, Mo. q field for business’ Write us. 


L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. L. V. ARMSTRONG, 
Chamber Commerce, Tribune Building, 


CHICAGO. New York. 5 Manager. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, | ——— | 


Special Representative. 


The Brooklyn | 
Standard Union 


goes to the center of more family 


ana =o &., ide Oh ih i ee Cnn 











circles than -any other paper pub- 


lished in: 
‘The City of Homes.” 


That means results to the adver- 
tiser who has wares for household 





uses. 
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Fifteen 
Cent 
Book. 


“Tue UNIVERSITY ge tl 
Apa, Ohio, Dec. 27, 1895. 
Printers Ink Fouson, New York: 

Dear Sirn—Under another cover we have sent you a copy of this week’s University 
Herald, printed with your news ink. Please note the improved appearance. To say we 
are pleased with the way the news ink works is putting it very mildly. We are delighted 
with it. We have experimented for a good while to get a quick-drying book ink, and this, 
at last, fills the bill. Recently we have tried the ink on very particular work, and with it 
we could turn and run the other side, on short runs, with perfect results, thus saving a good 
deal of valuable time. 

You will likely believe that our ink cupboard is pretty well ‘* Jonsonized ”’ by this time. 
A short time ago a drummer struck us to buy ink of him. He couldn’t meet your prices, 
but guaranteed the covering capacity of his inks double yours. Nothing would do but an 
order for him, and, at last, he wanted a conditional order, to hold until we ordered it 
shipped. We gave it to him, to save valuable time, He is still holding that order, and will 
until Jonson goes out of business. Very truly, PARLETTE & SNYDER. 





The ink mentioned by Messrs. Parlette & Snyder is a special 
book ink I made for them, and for which I charged fifteen (15) 
cents a pound. It is a first-class ink for rushed work. This ink 
does not dry on the plate or rollers, and prints with a high gloss. 
I sell a five-pound can of this ink for seventy-five (75) cents. 
My competitors would charge from thirty-five to fifty cents a 
pound for a much inferior article, but they would charge it up 
to account, to be paid for any time within a year or two. 
To secure my ink it is necessary to send the cash with the order, 
otherwise I don’t ship it. I have no,agents to praise my inks, 
only my advertisements. As a customer of mine wrote re- 
cently: “ Referring to your advertisement in a recent number 
of PrinTERs’ INK, in which a large foot was shown, we remark 
that in quality of ink sold and money saved to the buyer, you 
get there with both feet.” 

Try me on a small order, and if my inks are not found as 
represented, I buy them back. 

Send for my price list. 

Address, 

PRINTERS INK JONSON, 
8 Spruce St., NEW YORK. 
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AND ONE OTHER. 


Colonel Jones, of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, has a rival in the matter of 
courage and enterprise. 

In a recent issue of PRINTERS’ INK it was announced that a publisher of the 
Vanderbilt-Rothschild variety who would insist upon sending with the order and 
advertisement a check in full for the whole amount would be accorded a position 
not only in the catalogue portion of the American Newspaper Directory for 18%, 
but on the same page with or the one directly opposite the description of the paper 
advertised, and the words, ‘‘See publisher's statement opposite ”’—or “ below,” as 
the case may be—would be added to and form part of the catalogue description, 
and that the very first paper to avail itself of the opportunity was the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, of which Colonel Charles H. Jones is editor, and his brother, Mr 
George W. Jones, business manager. Since then one other newspaper publisher 
of the gold-bug variety has been.discovered—and only one. It is the Star of Kan- 
sas City, and the advertisement of the Star reads as follows: This isa quarter page 


reproduction of it. 
Mr. Peter Dougan, 
manager of the 
Printers’ Ink Ad- 
vertising Bureau, 
has obtained the 
exclusive right to 
insert displayed 
newspaper adver- 
tisements in the 
28th annual issue of 
the American 
Newspaper Directo- 
ry, for 1896, now un- 
dergoing the usual 
process of revision. 
The newspaper pub- 
lisher who favors 
him with an adver- 
tisement order, and 
expresses a hesitan- 
cy about paying 
cash, is furnished 
with an advertise- 
ment for his own 
columns to square 
the account, and 
the advertisement 
so contracted for 
appears in the Di- 








ALL THE 


TWICE 2 Resr. 


The circulation of THE KANSAS CITY STAR 
is more than double the combined circulation of 
all the other Kansas City daily newspapers. 


accepts advertisements with the distinct understanding 
that the actual circulation of the Daily and Sunday 
editions exceeds 60,000 complete copies a day and 
that the circulation of the Weekly Star is in excess 
of 100,cco copies a week. 
If after an investigation of its circulation books, 
cash books and white paper bills an advertiser finds- 
that the circulation has been misrepresented, no 
charge will be made for the advertising. 

Palate 
Geo. P. Rowell & Co., the publishers of this Directory, 
will pay $100 to any person who can prove that the 
circulation of the Daily, Sunday and Weekly Star for 
the year preceding December 1, 1895, has not been 
as follows: 
The Daily and Sunday Star—daily average from 
December 1, 1894, to December 1, 1895, 


59,660 


The Weekly Stan—average from December 1, 1894, 
to December 1, 1895, 


105,865 








rectory without any 
special position,and 
may be found by 
turning over the 
pages or referring 
to the index. 

The publisher 
who is superior to 
any suggestion of a 
swap or exchange, 
but still hesitates to 
cash up in advance, 
is permitted todraw 
his check in full set- 
tlement at some 
early convenient 
time after the vol- 
ume has reached his 
desk, carriage paid 
by Mr. Dougan, and 
in consideration of 
the actual cash, Mr. 
Dougan promises 
such an advertise- 
ment a position in 
the body of the cat- 
alogue portion of 
the book for the 
State in which the 
paper belongs. 





A position like that accorded to Colonel Jones for the Post-Dispatch and 
to the Kansas City Star in the catalogue portion of the book, on the same page 
with or the one directly opposite the description of the paper advertised, with the 
words, “‘ See publisher’s statement opposite ’—or “ below,” as the case may be— 
added to and forming part of the catalogue description, is only to be had by 
sending a check in full settlement with the order. 

Mr. Dougan realizes that only papers of first-class importance will wish to 
pay $150 for a full page, $90 for a half page, or $50 for a quarter page advertise- 
ment, and, inasmuch as his collection of postage stamps is not as large as it 
might be, he will only hunt for orders from papers of a high grade of merit. 

For further information about displayed advertisements in the American 
Newspaper Directory, for 1896, address Mr. Peter Dougan, Manager of the 
Printers’ Ink Advertising Bureau No. 10 Spruce St., New York, and preferring 
the request. 
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PRINTERS’ INK. 


But Does it Correct? 


In Printers’ INK of January 8th, Mr. A. Frank 
Richardson, Eastern Representative of the Courier Jour- 
nal, makes a correction (?) of an interview, previously 
published, in which he lamely limps out of a bad predica- 
ment. Of course, Mr. Richardson never saw the error 
in his first interview until the ComMERCIAL, complimented 
by such an 


‘“‘Able Exponent of Circulations’”’ 


as Mr. Richardson, accorded it 25,000 copies daily, and 
immediately gave it publicity in its columns. The 


COMMERCIAL 


at no time has ever made any such claims, but does 


Guarantee over I 9,000 copies 


daily, which is the largest morning circulation of any 
paper published in Louisville, Kentucky, or the entire 
South. 


But Speaking of Corrections, 


does it not strike the general advertiser asa little strange 
(after reading Mr. Richardson’s correction) that he should 
make a large advertising contract with the COMMERCIAL 
and pay a price per line within a shade of what he paid 
his “known circulation” Courier Journal ? 


Either Mr. Richardson is handling the truth 
economically, or he is a very poor judge of 
the value of advertising space. 








The Louisville COMMERCIAL has 
now, and has had for the past two 








FOR years, the largest morning cir- 
MR. RICHARDSON’S $ culation of any daily paper pub- 
BENEFIT. lished in Louisville, Kentucky, or 






the entire South, and accepts ad- 
vertising with that guarantee. 
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LABOR-SAVING 
ADVERTISING. 


It wouldn’t be fair to say the Chi- 
cago Newspaper Union lists constitute a medium by 
whicn the advertiser can reach every individual in the 
West. We don’t pretend to say that. 

All we claim is that— 

(1) There are 1,450 separate and distinct 
newspapers on our lists. 

(2) More than half these papers are the only 
publications in the towns where issued. 

(3) Our list comprises one-third of all the 
papers published in the Middle West. 

(4) An advertiser can print his ad in this 
third by simply writing one letter, sending one check, 
and furnishing one electrotype. 

He may, perhaps, want to reach the other 
two-thirds also. But that’s another story. 

Our. system is nothing more nor less than 
labor-saving advertising. Yes, and money-saving. 

Ask us questions about the Chicago News- 
paper Union. 


— 


Chicago Newspaper Union, 


87-93 S. Jefferson St., Chicago. 
Or, 10 Spruce St., New York, N. Y. 
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DEPARTMENT 


lets, novelties, catalogues. 





ADVERTISING IN GENERAL. 





There is no use printing advertise- 
ments that people do not believe. The 
only way to make them believe them 
is to make them true. It doesn’t take 
a woman very long to sort out the 
truthful stores. There are stores in 
New York that are undoubtedly mak- 
ing some money, although they have 
a more or less general reputation for 
untruthfulness in their advertising ; 
but the stores that are making the 
biggest success are the ones that keep 
closest to the truth. I am not a mor- 
alist, and so I haven’t anything to do 
with the ethics of the case—the wings 
on my shoulders are not yet suf- 
ficiently developed to interfere with 
the fit of my coat. 

| am looking at this matter of truth- 
fulness in advertising from a purely 
business standpoint. My old Spen- 
cerian copy-book used to say, ‘‘ Hon- 
esty is the best of policy.” I didn’t 
know what it meant when I was writ- 
ing it, but the more I learn about 
advertising the more I appreciate Mr. 
Spencer’s sense. 

A man came to me the other day for 
criticism on a circular concerning a 
new bicycle lamp. He made a num- 
ber of very strong claims for the lamp, 
and at the end of the circular the 
statement was made that if the lamp 
did not do exactly what it was claimed 
to do, it might be returned, and the 
price paid would be refunded. He 
wanted to scratch that last part out. I 
told him that his lamp was either good 
or bad. If it was bad, he ought not to 
try to sell it. If it was good, it would 
stand the guarantee. If he was telling 
the truth when he described the lamp, 
he would never be asked to refund a 
cent of the money. If he was not 
telling the truth, he would have to re- 
fund the money anyway. If a man 
claims that a bicycle lamp will do cer- 
tain things, which, upon trial, it doesn’t 
do, the purchaser is surely going to 
bring the lamp back again and demand 
his money, and he is going to get it, 
too, if he has backbone enough to stick 


By Charles Austin Bates. 


Advertisers everywhere are invited to send matter for criticism ; to propound problems and 

to offer copeesions for the betterment of this department. Anything pertaining to adver- { 
tising will be criticised crosty. frankly and fairly. Send your newspaper ads, circulars, book- 

e 


li me your advertising troubles—perhaps I can 


OF CRITICISM. 


lighten them. ‘ 





up for his rights. When one man sells 
another one a bogus gold brick, the 
transaction is called ‘a bunco game,”’ 
or ‘‘a confidence game.’’ A more 
euphonious title for similar transactions 
is ‘obtaining money under false pre- 
tenses.”” Unreasoning policemen and 
incensiderate judges have been known 
to send men to the penitentiary for 
these little irregularities. 

Now I can’t see very much differ- 
ence between selling a man a bicycle 
lamp under false representations and 
selling him a gold brick under false rep- 
resentations. I don’t believe that either 
transaction is conducive to permanent 
trade in the immediate locality where 
it occurs. I am afraid that the bunco 
gentleman would find it pretty hard to 
dispose of a second gold brick in the 
same neighborhood. I believe it is 
pretty hard to get a woman back toa 
store where she has been badly treated 
—I won't say ‘‘ buncoed,”’ because that 
— hurt somebody’s feelings. 

ne trouble is, that a great many 
people—advertisers included—have a 
sort of sneaking notion that advertis- 
ing is a fake anyway, and that honesty 
in advertising is entirely different from 
honesty in any other transaction. A 
man who would not think of lying in 
his daily social intercourse with other 
men thinks it perfectly legitimate to 
stretch the truth a little bit in his ad- 
vertising. Fortunately for the future 
of advertising, these men are becom- 
ing beautifully few. {[ suppose that 
the men in Philadelphia who say with- 
out reserve that the Wanamaker ads 
are lies would be glad to take John 
Wanamaker’s personal word for any- 
thing he might promise them. That 
would be ‘‘different.’’ Just why, no- 
body knows. 

I think that, perhaps, most of the 
opprobrium which is cast upon adver- 
tising can be traced right back to P. T. 
Barnum. Barnum said that ‘ The 
American people liketo behumbugged.” 
He probably said it in a semi-facetious, 
satirical way—just as he might have 
said that people like to be humbugged 
because they read fairy stories and nov- 
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els, and because they go to the theater. 
A theatrical man or show-man has to 
humbug people. If he doesn’t hum- 
bug them, they are humbugged. That 
is to say, if the maker of a melodrama 
fails to make his spectators believe in 
the reality of the story, it is a ‘‘ bad 
show,” and people haven’t had their 
money’s worth. When I go to the 
theater I want to be humbugged. I 
want to believe that the things that 
happen on the stage are real things. I 
want to laugh with the comedian and 
cry with the abused heroine. I want 
to be genuinely glad when, in the last 
act, the villain gets his just deserts, 
and everybody else is made happy. 
While I am in a theater the play is 
real to me, and everything else is of 
little consequence. If the play is a 
good one, and the actors are capable, 
the spectators are entirely lost to other 
things. They are humbugged into be- 
lieving that the drama they see is a 
real thing, and that real people are 
‘*having the heart’s blood ” of other 
real people. A man who goes to see 
‘*Othello,” and knows all the time 
that nothing serious is happening on 
the stage, and that, when the curtain 
comes down, Desdemona will get up 
and go after a small bird and a large 
bottle, doesn’t get the worth of his 
money. The great actors are the ones 
who make your blood run cold with 
real terror when they are killing some- 
body, and, after the deed is done, make 
you feel that the ‘‘murderee’’ is ab- 
solutely, actually, physicallydead. In 
short, the great actor humbugs you— 
makes you believe what isn’t so. A 
good showman does something of the 
same sort, and so Mr. Barnum honestly 
humbugged people, and they liked it. 
If he hadn’t humbugged them he would 
have been cheating them. They went 
to him for the purpose of buying hum- 
bug, and he delivered the goods. 
When aman or woman goes to buy 
clothing, or soothing syrup, or a 
threshing machine, he wants just ex- 
actly these things. He doesn’t want 
an imitation threshing machine. He 
wants it to thresh wheat with, and if 
it doesn’t do it he ishumbugged. The 
man who sells bogus diamonds for 
bogus diamonds at ten cents apiece 
is not a humbug. If he sold them for 
real diamonds at $100 apiece he 
would bea real humbug, and would 
get into areal jail. He would make 
money on the one sale, and would 
have free board and lodging for some 





time, but the transaction could hardly 
be considered profitable. Retribution 
may not be quite so quick to the adver- 
tiser who humbugs people, but it is 
—. sure. The man wholies in his 
advertisements is like the ostrich who 
gets his head under cover and thinks 
himself hidden. The lying advertiser 
and the foolish ostrich both leave a 
considerable portion of their anatomy 
uncovered, and are likely to be made 
painfully aware of the fact. 


#,* 


The West End Trust and Safe De- 
posit Company of Philadelphia have is- 
sued aneat little booklet, bound in fibre 
chamois, or one of its relatives, It is 
entitled ‘‘To Makers of Notes,” and 
consists of the reprint of an article by 
the assistant cashier of the Central 
National Bank of Philadelphia, and 
gives useful information to those who 
have occasion to make notes or nego- 
tiations with banks. 

This is just the sort of advertising 
that banks and trust companies ought 
todo. I believe that there are hundreds 
of people who would like to open bank 
accounts, but who do not know just 
how to go about it, and therefore are 
afraid to go into a bank for the pur- 
pose of opening an account. They think 
that because they do not know all about 
it, it must be an evidence of gross ig- 
norance on their part. There are a 
great many things about banking busi- 
ness that even tolerably well posted 
business men do not know. It is a 
strange fact that banks in some cities 
advertise rather liberally, and in others 
not at all. It would seem that if it 
paid in one city, it would pay in an- 
other, and that the example set would 
be followed rather generally. Newspa- 
per advertising of the right sort will 
surely pay, and the judicious circula- 
tion of booklets full of real information 
would be, in some cases, even more 
profitable. 

+ 
RETAIL ADVERTISING. 


Beri, N. H., Jan. 23, 1896. 
Mr. Charles Austin Bates, New York City: 
Dear Sir—I have been talking with a re- 
tail druggist about his advertising. He 
claims that it does not pay a druggist to ad- 
vertise—unless, perhaps, he advertises a 
reparation of his own make or some leader. 
e mentioned several large druggists in 
Boston that do not advertise. He claims to 
know what he is talking about, having been 
connected with several large concerns that 
have done a large amount of advertising. I 
was not sufficiently well-posted to cite cases 
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(which he asked me to do) where ee 
had been benefited by advertising, but I 
think there must be such cases. I am one of 
the many who are of the opinion that if any- 
body understands advertising, it is Charles 
Austin Bates, and I have written you this 
letter in hopes that some time you will say 
something about retail druggists’ advertising 
in your aS of Printers’ Ink. 
ery truly yours, E. J. Barney. 

I do not see why a retail druggist 
should not advertise preparations of 
his own if he has anything that is 
worth advertising. I do not see that 
that has anything in particular to 
do with the case. Just what methods 
a man shall pursue in his advertising 
does not amount to very much so long 
as the advertising pays. A druggist 
may make a specialty of anything he 
pleases, whether it is selling soda water 
or filling prescriptions, or making a 
substitute for ‘* Scott’s Emulsion.” 

When I first read this letter I was 
going to cite the case of W. I. Bore- 
man of Parkersburg, W. Va., who at- 
tributes his very gratifying success to 
the good advertising he has done, and 
then I happened to remember that Mr. 
Boreman does have several prepara- 
tions of his own, which he advertises 
along with other things. Boreman, 
however, is a cutter. That is to say, 
he runs his business on business prin- 
ciples, buys his goods at the lowest 
price he can get for the right sort of 
stuff, and sells them at a reasonable 
advance. Because he is smart enough 
to do this, and to get more trade than 
his slower brethren, he is dubbed a 
“cutter,” and is frowned upon accord- 
ingly. I can understand why the old- 
fashioned pharmacist, who regards 
himself as a dignified and unapproach- 
able professional man, would feel the 
utmost disgust to see his trade going 
to the wicked cutter. That’s what is 
happening wherever there is a cutter 
pitted against a pharmacist, and I am 
inclined to think that the chances are 
in favor of the cutter being a better 
pharmacist than the pharmacist. If he 
Is not he can hirea pharmacist. There 
are plenty of really good prescription 
compounders who haven’t a grain of 
business sense and could not run a 
peanut stand profitably. They are all 
right when they are fitted into the 
proper niche, but they ought not to 
try to run a drug store. 

The tendency of the times may be 
altogether wrong. I have nothing to 
do with that. I take the facts as I 
find them, and every wise business 
man does the same thing. There is 
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no use bucking against a fact. If the 
drug business can be made successful 
by cutting, and if it is going to dwindle 
without cutting, then for goodness 
sake get out the ax. There is no use 
sitting still and saying that just be- 
cause you are right you are going to 
everlasting smash on principle. The 
pharmacist may be right and the cutter 
may be wrong, but if the pharmacist 
sticks to it long enough he will starve 
to death. The editor of one of the 
drug trade journals told me once that 
it did not pay to advertise a drug store, 
and he said he knew, too. He said 
that he had had a beautiful drug store 
in Nashville, Tenn.—a better drug store 
than there was any place around in his 
neighborhood, and he didn’t advertise 
it. And he failed. That’s the way 
he knew advertising didn’t pay. That 
sounds like fabrication, but it is an ab- 
solute fact. That is what the man 
said to me. That is the reason he 
gave me for believing that advertising 
did not pay. He was a pharmacist. 
He had no use for the commercial 
druggist. He had the idea that drug- 
gists ought to be professional men, 
chemists and things like that, and that 
they ought to drop all the profitable 
side lines and give up all the hundred 
and fifty per cent profits that they 
make on Sundays, devoting their whole 
time and attention to compounding 
prescriptions, on which they would 
make all the way from two hundred to 
a thousand per cent, according to how 
they felt on that particular day. 

I do not mean to say that the ability 
to compound a prescription accurately 
is not a very valuable accomplishment. 
Of course, in so far, the drug business 
is a professional business. If the doc- 
tor cannot have intelligent attention 
for his prescriptions, it will do him 
very little good to write them, and it 
is often the case that human lives hang 
in the balance when a prescription is 
being filled. A careless or incompe- 
tent prescription clerk can do more 
damage than heis worth. The position 
is a responsible one and should be 
filled intelligently and conscientiously, 
but that need not prevent the head of 
the concern being a business man. 

I cannot see any difference between 
the general drug business as it is now 
conducted and any other retail mer- 
cantile business. The druggist supplies 
the daily needs of the people. I do 
not know how it is with other people, 
but I know that ninety-nine per cent of 
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my drug bills is not for the filling of 
prescriptions. It is astonishing how 
many things you can buy in a drug 
store without buying drugs. These 
things are merchandise. Prescriptions 
are not merchandise. I would be afraid 
to have the price of my prescription 
cut, but I am very glad when I can get 
some standard patent medicine, or a 
toilet article at less than the manu- 
facturer’s list price. If I were a drug- 
gist, I would advertise high prices on 
prescriptions and low prices on other 
things. It requires skill to compound 
a prescription, and the skill ought to 
be paid for. I would rather have two 
cents’ worth of medicine and a dollar's 
worth of skill in a prescription than 
to have a dollar’s worth of medicine 
and two cents’ worth of skill. 

I am afraid I am talking more about 
the drug business than I am about ad- 
vertising it. The long and short of 
the advertising question is that it will 
certainly pay to advertise a drug busi- 
ness, just as it pays to advertise every 
other business. There is no reason in 
the world why it should not. Once 
let people understand what advertising 
really is, and there will be a lot less 
nonsense about it. There is no mys- 
tery about it. It is simply telling peo- 
ple where they can get what they want, 
or what they think they want. That 
is all there is of it. There are many 
ways of conveying this information, 
and there are many cases which make 
given articles desirable. A very su- 
perior excellence of quality, or a very 
exceedingly low price, or both, may 
make a thing desirable. Sometimes 
an article is desirable because it is con- 
venient, and a good many drug stores 
in New York owe much of their pat- 
ronage to their convenience. We all 
know that we can go down to Macy’s 
and get a cake of Cuticura soap for 
eleven cents, but it would cost us ten 
‘cents car fare, and take us two hours 
to go there and back and we can get 
the soap right around .the corner, or 
generally right on the corner, for 
twenty or twenty-five cents. I believe 
that even the local corner drug stores 
in New York could be advertised profit- 
ably. ‘There is certainly a great dif- 
ference among them, and a great dif- 
ference in the amount of trade that two 
stores transact in the same neighbor- 
hood. I have in mind two drug stores 
within two blocks of each other in a 
good neighborhood on Columbus 
avenue. The one which has been 
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longest established, and which ought 
to do the most trade, is a sleepy look- 
ing sort of place that I should think 
did only half or one-fourth the busi- 
ness that the other one does. The only 
advertising in either case is the at- 
tractive appearance of one store, the 
courteous attention accorded to cus- 
tomers, and the adequate display of 
goods. Anybody who knows the two 
stores and the difference between them 
will certainly go to the more attractive 
place. 

One man may tell another, and that 
is advertising. However the news is 
diffused, it is still advertising. If a 
man sees from the outside that a drug 
store is a likely looking place, he will 
go there in preference to the dingy 
store down the street. This informa- 
tion can be conveyed in the right sort 
of advertising. It can be given to 
people who only pass the store. The 
more widely the knowledge is distrib- 
uted, the more the trade will grow. 
Any good store will stand good adver- 
tising, no matter whether the store sells 
dry goods or liquors or cigars or drugs. 
No store can succeed without advertis- 
ing of some kind. Do not misunder- 
stand me. Advertising is not neces- 
sarily printed words in the paper. It 
is not necessarily the distribution of 
circulars, or the painting of signs, or 
the posting of bills. The advertising 
may be done in the store itself, and 
this is the best of all advertising. If 
it isn’t done, all the other advertising 
is discounted. Advertising may be 
gained by the proprietor’s large circle 
of acquaintances. When two men are 
introduced, the chances are that each 
will find out the business of the other 
before they part. It they do not, the 
friend who introduced them will be 
asked what business each is in. That 
is one of the first things one man wants 
to know about another. It seems eas- 
ier to take a man’s measure when you 
know what business he is in. You 
can classify him better. 

I want to say again that no business 
can succeed without advertising of 
some sort, and the better the adver- 
tising, the greater the success. 

It does pay to advertise a retail drug 
store. 

* % 
7 

I believe that well-digging is not 
generally considered an advertisable 
business, so that this advertisement 
from South Carolina is rather a-curi-~ 
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osity. I am informed that the ad 
brings orders, and I should think it was 


Well, 
I Dig Wells Well. 


If you should ask me why I dig wells well, 
I could answer, because it is right and hon- 
est to do so. But that wouldn’t be all the 
truth. It pays to dig wells well. It is de- 
cidedly the best policy. 

I like to dig wells for more reasons than 
one. To be immured in the bowels of the 
earth, even se temporarily—shut out 
from the glorious light of day—is conducive 
to moral growth and induces a mental equilib- 
rium altogether healthy, to say nothing of 
the acquisition of lucre, which however 
filthy, is absolutely essential in this vale of 
tears. 

For particulars address 

RANSOM BIRD, Colored, 
Well Digger, Edgefield C. H., S. C. 








well calculated to do so. The display 
is very simple, but very good, and the 
big words and the long sentences are 
more effective because they seem to 
be so very much out of place in a well- 
digging ad. Judging from the ex- 


tremely verbose ads of Mr. Francis I. | 


Maule, of Philadelphia, I should think 


it very possible that he might have| 


written this South Carolina ad. 
* * 
READY-MADE ADS. 


[I do not write these ready-made ads. They are 
taken wherever they are found, and credit is 
‘iven to the author when he is known, Contri- 
utions of bright ads are solicited. The name 
and address of the writer will be printed, if he 
wishes it to be.—C. A. B.| 





For a Tailor—(By J. S. Meigs). 


Now and Then. 


There comes a time now and then when 
every gentleman feels the need of an ex- 
ceptionally stylish and well-put-together 
suit of clothes. 

The occasion may be a wedding, a reception, 
a journey, or some other important 
function. 

That is the time to avoid aychance fit. 

That is the time, above all others, to give the 
order to me. 





For Men’s Furnishing—(By Gilkeson and 
Child). 


Crisp and Keen 


Are these Feb- 
ruary days—the days of exercise, of walking, 
of using canes. Speaking of canes—the spring 
novelties are ready. Congo crooks, tippe 
with beautiful designs in solid silver. Fash- 
ion’s latest fancy is the bamboo, flexible and 
fancy-colored. There are others— Acacia, 
Blackthorn, Fragrant Weichsel, Orange, 
Olive Wood and Ethel Madagascar. soc. 
to . 

Rexties in the New Silks, beautiful green 
and brownish mixtures. 
Tan gloves in their fall dressings. 
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For Perfumes—(By A. B. Cogswell). 

‘‘ Something 

to Remember by.”’ 


There can be no sweeter, daintier holi- 
day gift for “‘my lady” than a flask of 
the exquisite “‘ Lundborg” odors. The 
delicate aroma, bringing its breath of 
wind-swept heather and flower-gay 
mountain side, will carry with it the 
fragrance of the kindly thought that 
finds its expression in this pleasant 
token, giving each day a new delight, 
and making all the year glad with the 
sweet reminiscence. 





For Any Business—(By ¥. W. Hield). 
There’s a 
Well-Beaten Path. 


It leads directly to our doors. Throngs 
of buyers traverse it day after day. 
Shows that we are strengthening the 
friendly business relation between the 
} store and public, without which there 
can be no success. Want you to keep 
coming. Want you to teil your friends 
and neighbors about the new store. Con- 
fidence once established between us, the 
rest will be easy. 








For Curtains—(By A. B. Cogswell). 
The 
'Controlling Passion 


Among February buyers seems to be to get a 
dollar’s worth for 50c. This is healthy, indi- 
| cating economical tendencies, as well as a 
| stimulus to mercantile acuteness. To 
able to meet this popular demand wins many 
a pleasant “* THANK YOU ” and expression 
of appreciation, on which one can build hopes 
of future harvest from the present seed- 
|sowing. That’s what we are at. Winnin 
| ** Thank You's!” The store is crowded wit 
happy buyers, who find what they want at 
| the price they want to pay, and are pleased 
|tosay so. The curtain cut is catching cus- 
tomers. Where can you find prettier ones, 
or lower prices for them than at our stores? 
Lace curtains from 83c. up, up, up—Silk 
curtains from $4.98 up, up, up—Chenille 
| curtains from anything you want to pay up 
| to as high as you darego. And we guarantee 
that we will win your “ Thank You” when 
you see them and hear prices. 
Our stores are heaped with treasures of 

every sort; a bazar of beauty. 





For Stationery—(By Eyrich & Co.). 
The Wheels 
Of Fashion 


run one way to-day, 
another way to-morrow, but there are 
two things fashion always demands— 
select stationery and properly engraved 
visiting cards. We buy on first-class 





Underwear that keeps the blood warm 


houses only, giving you the most select 
styles at economical prices, 
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Sets a Hot Pace, 
From the Chicago Dispatch, 


The Kansas City World is about the 
liveliest 2-year-old in this country. It 
published a fifty-six-page edition Satur- 
day filled with good things for both 
reader and advertiser, and is setting a 
pace which none of its contemporaries 
can follow. 


The Worl 


is the most largely patronized news- 
* paper in Kansas City. It brings 
results and results can’t be criticised. 


CIRCULATION : 
Daily, 29,000. Sunday, 32,000. 


If you put it in The World it wins. 


THE WORLD, 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 


L. V. ASHBAUGH, Manager. 


Chamber Commerce, Tribune Building, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. 


A. FRANK RICHARDSON, Special Representative. 
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The American Newspaper Directory rates the circulation of every newspaper in exact 
accordance with the publisher's claim, and pays a reward of one hundred dollars for every 
case where it is shown that the Directory was imposed upon by an untruthful report. In 
the eight years that this system has prevailed the reward has been paid twenty-one times. 


CALIFORNIA. LOUISIANA, 
Sovsing Cot, San Francisco. - 1892 Morning Star, New Orleans........++++ 1895 



















































Family Ledger, Los Angeles...... ade 1894 
COLORADO. MINNESOTA, 
Candle, Creede....... seeceeseeceeeseees 1895 Farm, Stock and Home, Minneapolis... 1894 
GEORGIA. MISSOURI. 
Dixie Doctor, Atlanta ......+++++++++++ 1892 Anzeiger des Westens, St. Louis....... 1892 
ILLINOIS. St. Louis Magazine, St. Louis.......... 1895 
Gazette, Waukegan....... eee 1888 NEBRA 
Western Rasal, Coteage — 1894 Bee, Omaha...........+ KA esses 1895 
INDIANA. 
News, Monon .....+.+++.+++ sccccccccce 2893 OHIO. 
INDIAN TERRITORY. Advocate, Prospect....... coccccecccees 189K 
Our Brother in Red, Muskogee........ 1893 WASHINGTON. 
KANSAS. Press-Times, Seattle ..... cccccccccocccs SEBS 
Saturday Evening Lance, Topeka...... 1894 . 
—— Wier City..... -diebeisipee ves 1895 > WISCONSIN. 
unflower, Williamsburg...........++++ 1895 Skandinavisk Tribune, Madison...... + 1889 
Western Poultry Breeder, Topeka..... 1895 Monitor, Montfort..........+ eéeensense 1893 





When any one questions the accuracy of a guaranteed circulation rating in the Ameri- 
can Newspaper Directory, and sets up a claim for the $100 reward, it becomes requisite 
to furnish such proof as would be considered sufficient by a Grand Jury or in a court of 
law when no defense is made. Persons intending to enter a claim for the reward will do 
well to take thé advice of a local attorney, justice of the peace, or a business man having 
experience in such matters. The publishers of the Directory pay the reward cheerfully 
when a case is made out, but it is not a part of their business to aid in proving a publisher 
in the wrong, who, so far as they know, and would be glad to believe, may be absolutely 
right. 





Any publisher who places on file at the Directory office a true statement, conveying 
the requisite information concerning ali the issues of his paper, for a full year, the same 
being duly signed and dated, and who finds, when the book appears, that his paper is not 
vated in accordance with the report which he sent, will receive from the publishers of 
the Directory a written apology for their neglect and a check for $100 for the discovery 
of the error. The publisher who registers the letter he sends containing the circulation 
statement, will find it easy to prove that it was sent and received. If he keeps a copy it 
will be equally easy to establish the fact that the statement sent actually did contain the 
requisite information and was properly signed and dated. 


GEO. P. ROWELL & CO., 
Publishers American Newspaper ‘Directory, 
10 Spruce St., New York. 
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Ever Onward 
and Upward 


FIRST The year just closed was 


IN ALL THE NEws. the most prosperous we 





have ever experienced. We 
FIRST promise that during 1896 
sd eaante cimees, THE PrrTsBt RG Times will 
LATION. be brighter and more at- 





tractive than ever. In se- 
FIRST lecting your advertising me- 
diums for the new year do 


RARARAHRA 


IN PRESS FACILITIES. 
not overlook us. Ask any 


of our regular advertisers 
about the merits of our ad- 
vertising columns. We 
cover an area embracing 
2,000,000 people every 
FIRST morning, and our circula- 
INTHE HOMES OF_ tion is the largest. .Our 
NEWSPAPER READERS rivals concede this fact. 


FORA 
The Pittsburg Times. 
FUELS 


PERRY LUKENS, Jr., 


EASTERN MANAGER, 





FIRST 


AS AN ADVERTISING 
MEDIUM. 





New YorK Office: - - Room 74, TriBUNE BUILDING. 


Seeeeenne 
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Unasked-for 
Praise _tnisteter. mm 


one of the greatest advertising authorities of the day, is 
a better advertisement for us than we could ever write: 































Office of C. I. HOOD & CO., 

Apothecaries. Lowell, Mass., Nov. 18,'95. 
Mr, A. L.. Thomas, care Lord & Thomas, 

45 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill. 
_ Dear Sir:—1 am in receipt of your esteemed favor of the 11th 
inst., which contained circular showing reproduction of advertise- 
ments of the Calumet Baking Powder Co. 1 desire to congratulate 
you upon having facilities at your command which enable you to 
produce 8o attractive and effective advertisements. If we employed 
anyone outside of our own staff to get up advertisements for us we 
certainly should consider your company. 
Very truly yours, WILLARD EVERETT. 





Bread ¢ Pastry baked with 
(CALUMET BAKING POWDER 


Do not contain 


Rochelle Salts,Alum,Ammontia, lime 
or any injurious substance 





One of the Calumet Baking Powder Co. ads. which was reproduced in the 
circular of which Mr. Everett writes. Original size, 4 in. double column, 


Let Us Prepare exeetrteceeee 


Our book, ‘‘America’s Magazines, and Their 
Relation to the Advertiser,’’ free. 


newsraren TORD & THOMAS, 


AND MAGAZINE 
ADVERTISING 45-49 Randolph St., CHICAGO 
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A Newspaper 
THAT .Che.. 


STANDS 
HIGH } Los Angeles 
AT HOME 
AS DOES . CiMes.. 


_ 














Is always a GOOD THING for the foreign advertiser. 


As an evidence of standing there is shown below the amount of adver- 
tising carried by THE TIMES for three weeks in comparison with the 
three morning papers in San Francisco. 


THE COMPARISON: 

















LOs SAN FRANCISCO 
DATE. ANGELES 
TIMES. | cau. | cHRONICLE. | EXAMINER. 
SUNDAY, Nov. 10............006 
peaks, Nov iss ee 14 
Tuesda; o 
Wednesd 
Thursd 
Friday, . 
Saturday, Nov. 16 .......sseseees 7 
ON SS ne 130 
Monday, I ck neceaces sees 9 
Tuesday, Nov. 19 





Fa mags ov. 21. 
As F Ov. 22.... ° 
Saturday, NOV. 23 .....sseseseees 
UNDAY, Nov. % 


iS ° 
Monday, Nov. 25... 
Nov. 26 .. 


u > os 
friday, Nov. 29...... 
Saturday, Nov. 30... 
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pn nan pense Cellet ied 
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ToTaL CoLUMNS..... senanneieoes 9 

















By this it will be seen that THE TIMES contained 482 more col- 
umns of paid matter than either the Call or Examiner and 501 
columns more than the Chronicle. 
NOTE ALSO—That THE TIMES contained over 59 Per cent 
as much as all three San Francisco papers combined. 
SWORN NET DAILY CIRCULATION 
PM TES FIIIIB ocnicccseccccsscscsccscsees SsicpeupbeRiiangd 14,851 
SWORN NET DAILY CIRCULATION, 
NOVETIBER, 1895......0000000000000 


It is the best advertising medium on the Pacific Coast. 


For rates address— The Times-[lirror Co., 


Times Building, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Or BE. KATZ, Eastern Representative, 
187 World Building, New York. 
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The 
Vickery & Hill 
List 


is the 


Best Paying Medium 


HHH 


In Proof of This Statement... 


Look at the amount of advertising carried. 
Read the testimonials of those who have used 
it for years. 


Then... 


Give us a trial ‘‘ad,” and if the results do not 
surprise you, we will retract our words. 


Mail order advertisers miss a good. thing by not 
using the Vickery & Hill List. They should 


Try It and Be Convinced. 





For further information communicate with 


Cc. E. ELLIS, 
New York, Chicago, 


517-518 Temple Court. Boyce Building, 
W. J. Kennedy in charge. 
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DO YOU ADVERTISE? 
IF SO—WHY? 


Surely not to see your name in print. Not because it’s the 
custom. Not, particularly, because your competitor does. Not 
because some one has told you that it will do you good. Not be- 
cause you have read in some advertisers’ journal that it’s the proper 
thing to do. 

NO! For neither of the above reasons, but simply because 
you know that fabulous wealth has been attained through the 
judicious use of printers’ ink. Because you are satisfied if every 
Ten Dollars spent in Newspaper advertising will bring in Ten 
Dollars return, for even though your returns only equal your out- 
lay you realize the fact that you have invested Ten Dollars in the 
building of your reputation, which is as much your Capital as is 
your Bank Account. Can you Hot then recognize the value of the 
advertising medium which not only brings in returns to the amount 
of the investment, be that investment a Ten or ten times a Ten, 
but in addition will positively bring trade to your store that will 
buy once and buy again. Such an “‘ advertising medium” is the 


DENVER 
REPUBLICAN 


A paper that is read in Colorado, Wyoming and New Mexico, 
and above all a paper that has the confidence of the reading public. 
Can you afford to forget that the DENVER REPUBLICAN has a 
circulation of over 20,000 copies daily, meaning a circulation 
among the masses estimated at not less than 100,000 daily. 

It will pay you, and pay you well, to consider the above facts. 
For further information and full particulars consult 
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The Best of the New States is 
WASHINGTON, 


Because Nature has done most for it. 


The Best City in Washington is 
TACOMA, 


wb 


Because it has the largest 
Local and Ocean Trade, 


e The Most Factories, 
Best Railroad Terminals, 
: A Line of Trans-Pacific Steamers, 


Biggest Wheat Warehouses. 
Largest Coal Bunkers, and 


Most Progressive People. 


we 


The Best Newspaper in Tacoma is 


exo THE LEDGERae 


It has the Best Equipped Office 
in the State. 


Prints the Most News, and has the Largest 
Circulation. 


Everybody Reads it. 
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The St. Louis Post-Dispatch iS..2.. 
Bomb Proof. 
.. MERIT AS WELL AS CHEAPNESS 


Is What the People Want in a Newspaper. 


This the morning papery have learned since they cut the price, in their frantic 
efforts to catch up with the Post-DisPaTCH and retard its steady eee. 

On Sunday, November 17th, the morning papers reduced the price to One Cent. 
The following shows what the average Net Circulation of the DAarmiy Post- 
DisPaTCH was per day during the nine days BEFORE the reduction, nine days aFTER 
and du the nine days ending Saturday, December 28th (exclusive of Xmas). 

Follo is Table of Circulation of REPUBLIC and Post-DISPATOH since the 
cut in price of morning papers: 



































REPUBLIC. POST-DISPATCH. 

November. | December. November. | December. 
18... 69,660 61,610 a 82,349 83,724 
.. 62,620 ee 81,802 83,668 
20... 7,150 62,280 20... 81,593 84,852 
Ecce 60,530 64,485 | 21.. 82/042 82,933 
2... 60,380 71,590 22... 82,575 86,917 
3... 62.745 62'740 ||| 23. 80,523 83, 
-.. 0,545 61,170 eee 87,7 83,212 
25 59,750 69,280 25... 82,061 74,074 
2B... 61,110 63,900 ee 82,258 83, 
27... 60,280 62,260 ate 82.816 84,58 
2... 60,970 66,110 28... 76,444 82,976 
29... ,090 71,780 29... $2,747 85,676 
30... 63,945 62.900 |||) 30.... | 81,111 84,466 
Seley eel a eee arenes 84,067 
Total | 804,745 906,135 | Total | 1,066,046 | 1,168,980 
Av 61,903 64,724 | Av... 82,003 83,498 

















For a fair comparison gross figures are taken in both instances. In the above 
table the REPusLIC shows an average — gale in December over November 
from the 18th of the month, of 2,821; and the Post-DispaTcH a gain of 11498. 
The street sales of an afternoon paper are always very rently someon’ on a holi- 
day. Leaving out Christmas Day figures for both papers, the REPUBLIC shows an 
average daily gain of 2,291 and the Post-DisPaTCa a gain of 2,225. 

Another thing to be taken into consideration: The Rerus.ic’s figures are 
without deductions for waste, left-over, unaccounted or spoiled papers, whereas 
in the gross figures above of the Post-DIsPATCH all spoiled, left-over, returns of 
the day from newsboys, unaccounted and ae are excluded. 

Furthermore, it is a fact which will be conceded by all well-informed news- 
paper men that much of the circulation of a paper making a heavy canvass im- 
mediately after a reduction in price is not permanent or substantial, hence the 
bona fide substantial gain of the Post-D1sPpaAtTcH during this period undoubtedly 
exceeds the REPUBLIC. 





Leaving out Christmas Day we have 


Republic Gain cross) 2,291 Post-Dispatch Gain cross) 2,225 
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To the Editor of the Evening Post: 


Sir :—How is it that the Evening Post is the 
only paper published in New York that has not the 
“largest circulation in the United States”? Are you 
inferior in enterprise to your brethren? I ask 
merely out of curiosity, as a visitor from one of the 
slow-going Southern States, who is come prepared 
to admire the wonders of New York, and especially 
the enterprise of its far-famed press. All the others 
prove conclusively every morning or afternoon that 
they lead in circulation. You don’t seem to be 


in it. J. C. SIMPSON. 
New York, Nov. 30. 








The above communication is 
copied from a late issue of the 
New York Evening Post, a paper 
that tells what its circulation is 
and receives a constantly increas- 
ing advertising patronage, eeeeee 


—Printers’ Ink, Dec, 11, 1895. 
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Put Your Name 
aif Where . 
bey? Every one 
Gl\ Must 
See tt — 






Tell what you have to say—be 
brief but sincere. The one place 
to make this display is in the 


Street Cars.% 


and we'll show you how to do it! 
cys? 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Resol ved 


#% THAT WE ONE AND ALL 
PUT GOOD STRIKING CARDS 
OF OUR BUSINESS IN THE 
STREET CARS OF NEW YORK, 
AND THAT WE WILL AT 
ONCE WRITE TO # # # % 








George Kissam & Co., 
253 Broadway, N. Y., 


& & & & ABOUT IT & & % 
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Push 
ath 


pr mame 








Don’t let your business lag behind 
if there’s anything in it. Give it 
a strong helping hand. Put a 
handsome, nicely printed, easy- 
to-read card in our 


street Cars.. 


and your business will receive a 
boom that will surprise you. We 
can show you how to do it! 


cus? 


GEORGE KISSAM & CO., 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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Sweep out the 
Old 

Notions 

And try 

The new. 














Be progressive, 
Up to date. 
Show your 
Customers 





And your 





Competitors 


that you are very much alive 
for 96. Put your signs in the 


street Cars... 


and wake up the whole city 
with your enterprise. To get 
the work rightly done consult 


Geo. Kissam & Company, 
253 Broadway, N. Y. 
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GEOR 


to execute 

the orders 

of any ad- 

vertiser — 
big or little. We are 
ready to put forth our 
best efforts in his be- 
half. 

We have been “in 
training” for over 30 
years just to be able 
to serve him properly 
and profitably. 

We deserve business 
because we get the low- 
est rates, prepare the 
best advertisements 
and execute our con- 
tracts with the greatest 
care. These facts are 
provable. There are 
reasons for them. We 

get bottom rates because we know what they are 
better than any other agency. We have the best 
and highest priced writers and artists to prepare 
our clients’ advertisements. We have the most 
perfectly equipped system for checking and watch- 
ing the business we place. 


bins 


RESTA 


Teit 





The Geo. P. Rowell Advertising Co., 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 
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